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Want the Best 


Sixteen years ago PENNSYLVANIA GAME News was formally introduced in order to give 
Pennsylvania Sportsmen an accurate picture of what their fellow outdoorsmen and the 
Game Commission were doing in the interest of conservation, wildlife management, in- 
crease of game lands, and better hunting. This magazine has grown from a mimeographed 
pamphlet of a few sheets into the 32-page periodical with a four-color cover that now 
comes into your home monthly. It has improved gradually—but can be made still more 
interesting and educational, and the Commission plans to do just that. 

The improvement that will be apparent in the near future should put Game News 
among the top flight State Conservation magazines; in fact, compare favorably with the 
best of the National Sporting periodicals in the Country. 

Articles by nationally known authors on hunting, camping, adventure, and conserva- 
tion; monthly features by experts on arms and ammunition, field dogs and animal life; and 
a monthly column devoted to all the important activities of the Game Commission will 
appear in its pages. Excellent photographs and drawings will illustrate these writings. 
Additional features will be included from time to time. 

We want your cooperation—your partnership as it were—in making this good magazine 
the best. After July 1, 1946, the subscription price to GAME News will be one dollar ($1.00) 
for one year, one dollar and a half ($1.50) for two years and two dollars ($2.00) for three 
years, for everyone, residents or non-residents. Subscriptions entered between now and 
July 1, 1946 will remain in force at the current rate until they expire. A special rate of 
fifty cents will also become effective at that time for the benefit of those sportsmen’s 
organizations that desire to include subscriptions as a part of their annual dues, to be 
remitted in lots of ten or more at a time. The present “club rate” is forty cents. 

The present subscription fee of fifty cents has not been adequate to make the publica- 
tion self-sustaining, or to improve it from the standpoint of better paper, better text, and 
better illustrations. 

Help us to make GAME News not only one of the very best outdoor periodicals on the 
market, but to increase its circulation to the 100,000 level before another year goes by. 
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We salute those of our little family who served or are still serving in the armed forces, 
whose names appear on the frontispiece, and eagerly await the day when all will have 
returned. Many have; others will—the sooner the better. And to those who wish them we , 
will be glad to furnish a separate copy of the Honor Roll suitable for framing. 
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Two mountain lions were feeding on the frozen carcass of a mule deer. 


ATOMIC POWER IN FUR 


HIS was high country. Drifts choked 
the aisles of fir and spruce and lay 
deep in the eroded fissures of the Sierran 
rimrock. Only the distant peaks were 
touched with salmon-pink, for the sun was 
not yet high enough to color the cold blue 
tide that swept among the serrated black 
ranks of the advancing forest. It was forty 
below and the cold was a living force, 
stifling breath with its intensity. A dark, 
heavily-furred, shambling beast plowed 
through the powdery snow of a trackless 
gully. Low-slung and belly-deep in the 
drifts, his dark brown fur was coarse and 
shaggy with a wide band of dirty yellow on 
either flank. His face was a dark mask of 
ferocity, framed by the same dingy white 
on forehead and cheek ruffs. He carried his 
head low as his rough coat rippled over the 
high curved ridges of his moving shoulder 
blades. He seemed to know where he was 
going and his powerful forequarters pushed 
a wide swath through the snow. At one 
point he stopped in his tracks, sat up on his 
haunches, and peered scrutinizingly ahead. 
SHADING HIS EYES WITH ONE FORE- 
PAW! In this attitude he looked for all the 
world like a hairy dwarf. It was uncanny— 
this beast of the frozen wilderness behaving 
like a misshaped human. After earnestly 
examining some distant object, our fur- 
bearing snow plow carried on down the 
slope, dropped into a drift-swept box can- 
yon, and—things began to happen. Snarls 
and cat-calls spluttered- out of the gully but 
only a single gutterall cough came from the 
cause of all this disturbance. 
Here’s the low-down: Two mountain lions, 


By JACOB BATES ABBOTT 


one a big one, the other of medium size, 
were feeding on the frozen carcass of a mule 
deer. The wolverine (for this is our under- 
slung friend), though not a large specimen, 
approached the kill doggedly. After much 
snarling and threatened resistance, the two 
lions—together 300 pounds of killing force— 
gave way before the steady advance of 20 
pounds of gulo luscus. Did they, though, 
surrender just to a small wolverine? Ernest 
Thompson Seton in “Lives of Game Animals” 
thinks not. Referring to the above episode, 
he says: “they surrendered to a 
stronger personality, to a more compelling 




















He sat on his haunches and peered scrutiniz- 
ingly ahead. 


and masterful soul. King Beast of the 
Sierras, indeed!” 

This drama of the high Sierras at Se- 
quoia, California is briefly reported by Mr. 
Walter Fry, Chief of the Guide Service, Se- 
quoia National Park in his fine article on the 
wolverine in “California Fish and Game,” 
October, 1923. 

Glutton, Carcajou, Skunkbear, Kuickhatch 
are only a few of the pet names given to 
the wolverine, largest member of the weasel 
family and the huskiest bundle of sinews, 
muscle and fearless determination in the 
animal world. Give him a helmet and the 
signals, he would be the only dynamic force 
I know of that might replace Doc Blanchard 
in the Army backfield. He has the neces- 
sary brains. However, there the comparison 
but definitely stops. For gulo luscus, to give 
him his Latin name, has an _ implacably 
devilish disposition to add to his unrelenting 
will. “Indian Devil” of the Chippewas, he 
is named jdrf by the Scandanavians and 
rossomaka by the Russians, for this gi- 
gantic, shaggy weasel is circumpolar in 
range, throughout the barren grounds and 
snowbound spruce forests of the world. 
Nowhere is his clan abundant, 


An average wolverine is four feet long, 
twelve inches of which is a long-haired tail. 
A big male would go to 35 pounds, with the 
average weight about 26. The fur is dark 
brown, long and coarse and his feet, besides 
being provided with fur socks to their very 
soles, are armed, each one, with five keen, 
white, sickle-shaped claws, capable of rip- 


(Continued on page 20) 











“Wow—she 


T WAS one of those rare days in early 

fall so characteristic of western Pennsyl- 
vania. Leaves on most of the deciduous 
trees and shrubs had changed to their 
autumnal colors, the various species vying 
with one another as they flaunted flaming or 
otherwise conspicuous pigmentation. Glow- 
ing sumachs and maples and more somber 
oaks bordering the meandering Shenango had 
heightened its ordinary beauty to a degree 
that was almost unbelievable. 


The Single Elm swimming hole, deserted 
by human habitues was now the rendezvous 
of a lone snapping turtle, a pair of muskrats 
and an occasional bass and giant carp. Across 
the river, directly opposite the lone elm thai 
gave the place its name, was the narrow 
channe] leading into Horseshoe Eddy, a small 
sycamore bordered pond where as recently 
as that fall Barge Klee had caught a 41 
pound snapper. In summer, to the average 
boy it was one of those inaccessible and 
fascinating places frequented only by an 
occasional fisherman fortunate enough to 
possess a boat, and by wandering herons, 
ducks and stray Canada geese. This was all 
the more remarkable because the place was 
just a few hundred yards below the Harbor 
bridge and about three miles from the center 
of town as the crow flies. 


The early afternoon sun beating down 
with mid-summer ardor on the burnished 
leaves of meadowsweet and _ steeplebush 
growing so profusely on the scrubby ex- 
panse that was Prokypolowicz’s pasture, had 
embued a handful of boys with sufficient 
enthusiasm to prompt one of them to yank 
off his shirt and vehemently express his de- 
sire to go in swimming. All hands eagerly 
assented, 


So after a lunch of blackened half-raw 
potatoes, topped off with a nickel’s worth of 
soft fudge purchased at Ziegler’s candy shop, 
the quintet smothered the fire and prepared 
to leave for the Single Elm. This necessi- 
tated the taking of a circuitous route past 
the Willows in back of the water works, 
around the Big Eddy and through a patch 
of alders and other swamp growth flanking 
the tracks of the Bessemer Railroad. The 
group consisted of Barge Klee, Ferret Rogers, 
Artie Alexander, Robb Stewart and his 
brother Eddie. 


Upon reaching their destination Artie, with 
his usual dash, pulled off the piece or two 
of clothing still clinging to him, for most 
of the disrobing was accomplished en route, 
gingerly touched the water with cringing 
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leads like a dog,” Robb pointed out. 


toes, yelled bloody murder and jumped into 
the frigid stream. 

“Yippee,” he yelled with a distinct catch 
in his voice, “the water is as warm as toast.” 
And the rest swarmed in, whooping like 
Indians. 

The first to come out was skinny Eddie 
Stewart, bent and shivering with the cold, 
his lips a purplish hue and his buck teeth 
clicking like the wheels of a speeding train. 

“Where’s Robb?” he chattered, looking 
about him. 

“He was here a couple of minutes ago,” 
replied Ferret as he dashed for his clothes. 

Artie and Barge were the last to quit the 
water, splashing and blowing like porpoises 
and vigorously swinging their arms to re- 
store congealed circulations. 

“Did you fellas see Robb?” repeated the 
anxious Eddie as he jerked a sodden shirt 
into place. 

“Huh?” the two grunted together. 

“Where’s he gone to?” asked Artie won- 


deringly. 

“We dunno,” answered Ferret. “But his 
clothes are gone too.” 

“Aw that’s all right then,” Artie assured 


the two younger boys. “So long as he’s not 
on the bottom of the river it’s O. K.” 
Eddie’s older brother Robb was a tall, 
loose-jointed boy who had a knack with 
things outdoors. He was a dead-ringer for 
his father, a former Canadian trapper, ex- 
cept that the boy lacked the gnarled and 
tough, well-seasoned stature of his parent. 
Up until he was eleven Robb stammered 
so badly that he could scarcely conduct an 
intelligible conversation, Then by one of 
those inexplicable quirks of chance he made 
the startling discovery that if he pref- 
aced whatever he was about re utter 
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-; . yelled bloody murder and jumped into 
the frigid stream. 
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_ JULIA TAKES OVER 


By N. R. CASILLO 


Illustrated by 
Jacob Bates Abbott 


with one or two enthusiastic and vig- 
orous WOWS he could usually finish 
more or less coherently. If his impediment 
stalled him in the middle of a sentence he 
could again clear his sound track by yelling 
HIP at the top of his lungs. He had prog- 
ressed so well that there were times when 
he could even omit the prefatory words. 

The four half-frozen swimmers hastily 
dressed, built a roaring fire and then crept 
as closely to it as possible. Robb’s mys- 
terious disappearance was of course, the 
chief topic. All were puzzled while Eddie 
was also not a little worried. 


After a prolonged silence Artie suggested 
that they all yell his name in unison. “May- 
be he’ll hear us and yell back,” he reasoned. 


The yell frightened a flock of teal and a 
biue heron quietly feeding over in Horse- 
shoe Pond, but no answer from the missing 
comrade was forthcoming. They tried again 
and listened long and carefully. 

The soft tong-a-tong of distant cowbells 
floated musically through the hushed air. 
A cow over in Nixon’s pasture lowed long 
and ardently. Then from over in the di- 
rection of the Second Eddy, some _ two- 
hundred yards away, came a reply. 

“WOW-WOW, I’m a-comin’.” 

The boys looked at each other in askance. 

“That’s Robb all right,” said Eddie, “but 
boy, he’s sure excited.” 

Very soon Robb emerged from the growth 
of small trees fringing the Eddy and rapidly 
strode toward his companions. Even from 
a distance they could see that he carried 
something dark and bulky in the crook of 
his arm. 

“WOW,” exploded Robb as he approached 
the now horrified group. ” 


“‘T’ve got him! 
“Holy smokes,” Barge yelped. “It’s a 
skunk!” 


“B-b-b-b-—HIP, but she’s dead,” quickly 
replied Robb. 

“How ju get it?” chorused Ferret and 
Eddie. 

“In this,” he came back, holding up for 
their inspection the right foreleg of the 
big skunk. To the member was clamped 4 
rusty fox trap of the jump variety. 

“Boy, but she’s a lulu,” Ferret observed 
as he cautiously sidled alongside. 

“WOW, ain’t she a beaut?” Robb beamed. 

On the way back to the Stewart home the 
skunk recovered consciousness, but Robb 
hung on to it without any deleterious re- 
sults. By the time they reached the gate 
leading from the pasture, just across the 
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street from their destination, the skunk had 
regained all of her senses albeit still a bit 
groggy from the effects of Robb’s wallop. 


It was a tickled group that paraded into 
the Stewart garage (much to Mrs. Stewart’s 
consternation), for here was a real live 
skunk that seemed so gentle and tractable 
to boot. 


“Say, we can start a fur farm now,” en- 
visioned Eddie. 

“How’r you gonna get that trap off her 
leg is what I want to know?” queried Ferret. 
“You can’t expect even a skunk to raise a 
family with that thing hitched to its leg.” 

“WOW, easy ’nough,” Robb replied. “Now 
watch.” And he demonstrated by placing 
the animal on the floor and carefully re- 
moving the trap. The skunk finding itself 
on its feet once again and without the cum- 
bersome trap cramping its style, feebly shook 
herself and sniffed the floor in her immedi- 
ate vicinity with mildly speculative interest. 
The boys felt like pioneers in a dangerous 
and revolutionary experiment. Had they 
not seen with their own eyes, a creature 
with an evil reputation handled with utter 
freedom and impunity? 

Before nightfall the skunk was safely 
placed in a crate where it was later viewed 
by the phlegmatic Mr. Stewart. That gentle- 
man, after a brief survey and several con- 
templative grunts, not only suggested but 
demanded that the animal be removed from 
the premises. Therefore, Julia (as she had 
been dubbed), spent her first night in cap- 
tivity in a chicken crate ensconced in a 
corner of Prokypolowicz’s cow pasture. 

Next morning at daybreak Robb slipped 
downstairs into the kitchen, gathered up 
some table scraps, garnered a leg of chicken 
from the ice box and went out to feed his 
charge. 

Julia had apparently had an active night 
the confines of the crate notwithstanding, 
so that Robb not only found her ready to 
eat but actually hungry. He watched her 
for some little time as she munched away 
at the rich fare. Then he reached through 
between the slats of the crate and actually 
stroked the thick glossy fur. 

“WOW,” he muttered delightedly, “she’s 
as tame as a kitten.” 

Immediately after school on that same 
day, the Stewart boys accompanied by Barge 
and Ferret, hied themselves to the pasture 
with the express purpose of giving Julia 
some exercise. 

“It’s mean to keep an animal caged up 
without any chance of doing a little runnin’ 
‘round,” observed Ferret. 

Robb gave him a quizzical look and 
scratched his head. “WOW,” he agreed, 
“but how’re we gonna do it?” 

“Tie a rope ’round her neck and lead her 
like a dog,” Barge suggested. 

When the boys reached the pasture they 
found Julia sound asleep. Mrs. .Stewart’s 
clothes line was spirited from the garage and 
Robb performed the delicate operation of 
tying one end of it around Julia’s neck, a 
performance in which he exhibited the ut- 
most coolness and deftness. 

Next, the crate was unceremoniously 
tipped on its side, one of the slats removed 
and Julia dragged out. Sometimes even 
nitroglycerine may be handled with impunity 
— disturbing its hair-trigger equani- 

ity. 
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The swimming hole was now the rendezvous 
of a lone snapping turtle. 

Robb held the improvised leash while the 
skunk ambled on ahead, her bushy tail at 
half-mast and her dull, little eyes fastened 
to the ground. The rest of the boys fol- 
lowed at a respectable distance, all three 
giggling delightedly. 

“WOW—she leads like a dog,” Robb pointed 
out. 

And as if to further substantiate what was 
being said of her, Julia swung into a well- 
worn cow path to patter along as amiably 
as you please in spite of her pinched toes. 

Throwing aside all caution the trio bring- 
ing up the rear came up alongside of Robb, 
the four forming a rough semi-circle to 
Julia’s stern. 

At a little fill of earth where the path 
passed over a ditch, the skunk paused and 
sniffed investigatingly at a piece of turf. 
The quartet stopped and looked on, their 
expressions oddly resembling those of fond 
parents watching the antics of a pre- 
cocious offspring. 

The animal was intrigued by what she 
smelled for she jerked forward on the line 
much like a horse demanding more head, 
and sharply stamped her left forefoot. Then 
she pulled vigorously and made for the ex- 
posed end of a nearby drain pipe. All 
hands followed. 

“Give her more rope,” excitedly urged 
Ferret. “She’s probably trailin’ something.” 

“WOW—a huntin’ skunk,” glowed Robb, 
“just like a setter or a pointer, may be 
better.” 

The restraining rope seemed to have ex- 
hausted Julia’s patience for she suddenly 


stopped, cleared her decks and let fly. The 
beys’ faces were a study in expressions. No 
one was spared. Robb however, received 
more than his share, the concentrated charge 
hitting him full in the face. 

“WOW—WOW, I-I-I-HIP can’t see,” he 
wailed as he blindly groped about, still 
clinging to the leash. 

The demoralized boys managed to partly 
lead and drag their moaning comrade into 
the garage after the treacherous Julia had 
been carefully deposited in her crate. 

Mrs. Stewart, hearing the sounds of 
anguish, rushed from the house and bdth 
saw and smelled the plight of her offspring. 
Strong soap, kerosene and plenty of elbow 
grease were the available antidotes and you 
can wager that Robb was given a liberal 
dosage. 

Shortly after the catastrophe Mr. Stewart 
appeared on the scene and he needed no 
clairvoyant powers to detect what had hap- 
pened. 

“Where’s that skunk?” he stormed. 

“WOW,” wailed the thoroughly nauseated 
Robb, “in the pasture out in the chicken 
crate.” 

Then while he railed about his witless sons, 
he sought the only available firearm, an old 
muzzle loading smooth bore that had been 
in the family for a couple of generations. 
Loading it with a stout charge of powder 
and shot he stalked out to end Julia’s brief 
career, 

With sharp snout buried in bushy tail 
Julia was sleeping soundly, oblivious of the 
disaster that threatened. 

When only a few paces from his slumber- 
ing victim Mr. Stewart paused, peered care- 
fully at the shapeless ball of fur and then 
lifted the gun to his shoulder. 

He aimed long and deliberately for that 
spot on the animal’s spine which if hit would 
not only instantly end Julia’s blameless life 
but also paralyze her faculties for one last 
punishing broadside. 

A quarter of a minute ticked off, and 
then a half. Mr. Stewart lowered his 
musket. Had the flinty heart of the ex- 
voyageur softened or was it his reluctancy 
to kill an unprime furbearer? 

Whatever it was that prompted the action 
no one will ever know. Anyway, he cau- 
tiously approached the crate, removed a 


(Continued on page 31) 





“. . . she let go with both barrels.” 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 


The Climactometer at the Loyalsock State Game Farm. 


Propagated Quail Versus Wild Quail as Studied Under Laboratory Conditions 


By RALPH B. NESTLER* and JOHN R. LANGENBACH** 


NDER most methods of bobwhite propa- 
gation the resulting stock after libera- 
tion seemingly falls short of meeting success- 
fully the adversities of the wild. A critical 
evaluation of such birds for postwar re- 
stocking programs, together with suggestions 
for their improvement, was made recently 
in this magazine by Nestler and Studholme 
(Pa, Game News, 16 (3), June 1945). The 
fact was mentioned that laboratory studies 
on pen-reared bobwhites to ascertain the 
shortcomings of such stock, were being con- 
ducted by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Pennsylvania Game Commission. A 
report on these investigations is given in the 
present paper. The authors hasten to em- 
phasize at the start that the enclosed infor- 
mation is considered merely indicative, and 
not conclusive by any means. Wild birds 
cannot be expected to react to stimuli in 
confinement as they would in the open, Any 
clues obtained in the laboratory are in- 
tended to serve only as guides for field in- 
vestigations. In the field—and there only— 
will be found the final answer regarding 
the value of pen-reared quail for restocking 
depleted areas. 
An ingenious device, called a “climoacto- 
meter” by its designer, Richard Gertsell (Res. 
Cir. No. 1, Pa. Game Comm., 1938), and lo- 


*U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
** Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





cated at the Loyalsock State Game Farm, 
Montoursville, Pennsylv. nia, was used for 
the studies. Gerstell planned this apparatus 
to measure the effects of temperature, wind, 
rain, and other meteorological factors upon 
the activity and general physiology of ani- 
mals. It consists of an insulated chamber 
with interior dimensions of 6’ x 10’ x 56”, 
temperature controls with a range of —20° 
to + 120° F., a sprinkling system, a lighting 
system of ultra-violet and infra-red lamps 
and incandescent bulbs operated by a rheo- 
static dimming device, and finally an air- 
circulating system that can furnish various 
wind velocities up to 12 miles per hour 
through changes in motor speed and damper 
manipulations. Although the apparatus has 
definite limitations, it affords an investigator 
excellent opportunities for studying the re- 
actions of animals to climatic vagaries. The 
fact that it simulates in only a very approxi- 


“mate way some extremes of normal climatic 


conditions, and inclines to exaggerate certain 
ones, should not invalidate the results of 
experiments discussed herein so long as both 
wild and pen-reared birds were subjected to 
the same or comparable environment. Re- 
actions or survival of creatures under un- 
usual or critical conditions are much more 
likely to be convincing than are responses 
under wild or average circumstances. This 
principle is widely recognized as applied to 
men in tests for military fitness. 


For the studies under consideration, the 
chamber was floored with a 4-inch layer of 
sand and a loose matting of hay or straw. 
Small pines, corn shocks, and weeds, such as 
sumac and pokeweed, were used for land- 
scaping. For the last four experiments, the 
chamber was partitioned longitudinally into 
compartments of the same size, and the 
shrubbery so arranged that one compartment 
was the counterpart of the other. The cham- 
ber (or each compartment) was furnished 
with an empty nail keg on its side, and a 
water receptacle. 

Throughout each day of the studies, ob- 
servations were made on the birds’ move- 
ments, mostly through a window in a panel 
at the door. The quail were weighed at 
regular intervals, and the crop-contents of 
some were analyzed. The complete volume 
of notes, together with thermograph record- 
ings and other data, is preserved in the 
archives of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice at Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, 
Maryland, and is available to anyone who 
may wish to review it. 


1943 STUDIES 
Wild vs. hardened and unhardened 
pen-reared quail 
In four studies conducted in 1943, there 


were used 18 recently captured wild quail 
from Maryland and Virginia, and sixty pen- 
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reared bobwhites, some direct from small 
wire-floored pens, some from large 60’ 8” 
x 12’ x 5’ 3” wire-floored hardening pens, 
and some hardened on the ground in 36’ x 36’ 
x 6’ enclosures for 10 to 17 days prior to the 
studies, 


Until placed on experiment the wild stock 
were kept in 6’ x 6’ x 6’ pens on an earth 
floor covered with straw. Most of the time 
they kept themselves hidden under the litter. 
Such timidity was not noticed in any of the 
pen-reared stock. Apparently the wild quail 
were definitely out of place or not “at home,” 
whereas their pen-reared cousins were “at 
home.” 

The pen-reared bobwhites hardened on 
the soil, had only tall weeds and a nailkeg 
for shelter. Once a day they were given a 
commercial seed mixture scattered on the 
ground. About a week after being released 
in the large enclosure some escaped through 
the 2” mesh wire overhead (smaller mesh 
wire enclosed the sides), and disappeared 
from the vicinity. 

The 1943 experiments in the climoacto- 
meter ran from 6 to 12 days in duration, and 
involved 16 to 24 birds. So far as possible 
an equal number of each sex was used, and 
only healthy-appearing birds were selected. 

The diet was a mixture of 21 wild seeds, 
including a small percentage of the poison- 
ous sickle senna (Cassia tora), and 7 culti- 
vated seeds, 20 grams being the ration per 
bird. In the first two experiments, fresh 
feed was supplied only twice during the 
studies, but it soon became evident that 
precipitation and freezing made much of the 
food unavailable. Therefore for Experiments 
3 and 4, the seeds were scattered on the 
ground daily, half of the ration in the morn- 
ing and half in the afternoon. 


Lights were regulated to give a normal 
day-and-night effect. Wind velocities of 14% 
to 6 M.P.H. were used. For three of the 
four experiments, temperatures as low as 
—13° F. were obtained, with an average low 
daily temperature of 12° F. The highest 
temperature was 56° F. with the average 
high daily temperature at 40° F. The greatest 
change in temperature during any 24-hour 
‘period was 45°; the least, 11°; the average, 
25°. In the fourth experiment conducted 
during April, higher temperatures were em- 
ployed because most of the birds’ store of 
body-fats had been depleted by that time. 

Artificial rainfall in the cabinet ranged 
from light showers of a few minutes duration 
to abnormally heavy downpours that lasted 
as long as 7% hours. Some precipitation 
took place at night up to 10:00 P. M. and in 
the morning as early as 3:00 A. M. as well 
as during the day. Freezes followed many 
of the rainstorms, 

Mortality and General Condition.—Thirty- 
three percent of the wild birds, and twenty- 
six percent of the pen-reared bobwhites died 
on the experiments, most of them during or 
shortly after heavy precipitation. More than 
one-third of the cases had large quantities 
of water in the crop,. lungs, and trachea, 
many of the crops were empty, and the 
feathers had a washed-out appearance. More 


males than females succumbed by a ratio of 
LF. 

All the birds save one, lost weight, but 
the heaviest losses, averaging 40 grams per 
bird, occurred among the unhardened pen- 
reared stock. Hardened pen-reared quail 
lost 34 grams per bird; wild birds, only 8 
grams per bird. One wild quail actually 
gained 16 grams! Statistics proved these 
differences to be significant. In the first half 
of the fourth experiment, conducted for 12 
days, both wild and pen-reared birds showed 
a loss of 19 grams per bird. The wild stock. 
however, gained back seven grams per bird 
during the second 6-day period, whereas 
the pen-reared stock continued to lose weight 
until they howed a 27-gram loss per bird. 

Selection of Food.—An examination -of the 
crop contents of pen-reared quail sacrificed 
at the conclusion of the study, revealed that 
all the birds had eaten well. Of the 24 
articles of food identified, the eight leading 
items were as follows (percent by volume): 
buttonweed, 23; smooth sumac, 1714; wheat, 
14; morning-glory, 944; barley, 712; yellow 
corn, 544; giant ragweel, 5; and the poisonous 
sickle senna, 3%. Sumac was found in 100 
percent of the crops, whereas corn was in 
less than one-fourth. Sixty-four percent of 
the stomachs contained sickle senna. It 
was quite evident that the pen-reared stock, 
although accustomed to a mash of commer- 
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cial feedstuffs made readily available at all 
times in a feeder, had become adjusted to 
seeking and utilizing wild seeds scattered on 
the ground, but seemed to show a lack of 
discrimination by their selection of sumac 
and sickle senna. 


In a comparison of the crop contents of 
12 pen-reared and 6 wild quail that died on 
experiment, it was found that smooth sumac 
fruits held a prominent place in the last 
meal of both classes of birds, but 234% percent 
composed the crop-contents of the former 
whereas 13% percent composed the crop- 
contents of the latter. A trace of the poison- 
ous sickle $enna was found in one wild bird, 
whereas it formed 6 percent of the diet of 
half of the pen-reared quail. 


Conduct of Birds—Cold as severe as 12° 
below zero did not seem to trouble either 
pen-reared or wild birds. Their famous 
huddle, namely, the formation of a circle 
with the birds’ tails to the center and heads 
to the periphery, provided an efficient heat- 
ing plant. When the temperature was sub- 
zero, the birds tucked their heads under 
their wings. If the cold persisted through- 
out the day, the quail held the huddle intact 
while only one or two ventured forth at a 
time to eat. The feeding birds would re- 
turn quickly, jump on top the huddle, and 
“elbow” their way to the ground while sev- 
eral others were preparing to leave the 
warmth. 

Rain was feared by the birds more than 
severe cold. Sometimes the quail cried with 
alarm during an entire storm. Even the 


(Continued on page 22) 





: Photo by W. Bryant Tyrell. 
Male bobwhite incubating nest full of eggs. 











Skene sport of foxhunting has been carried 
on regularly and continuously in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, since well before the 
Revolution, and the customs and traditions 
of this old sport are deeply rooted in the 
soil of the county. 

Most of us are familiar with the foxhunt 
described so well by the Chester County 
author, Bayard Taylor, in “THE STORY OF 
KENNETT”, a novel dealing with a period 
so shortly after the Revolution that its hero, 
Gilbert Potter, while riding across the 
Brandywine at Chadds Ford, took note of 
the debris of the battle still to be seen on 
the creek banks. 

The Chester County poet, James Bowen 
Everhart, in his poem “THE FOX CHASE”, 
published in 1874, gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of a run over the rolling hills that flank 
the Brandywine. Its opening stanza: 

“Wide o’er the braes of Birmingham— 
All rife with song and sweet with balm, 
Where granges trim, with rolling soil, 
Are fair to view and kind to toil— 
There rose as fresh and gay a morn, 
As ever answered hunter’s horn.” 


George Washington not only stood first in 
war, first in peace and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen, but also stood first among 
the foxhunters of his time. His diary in- 
deed is largely a foxhunting diary, as it 
contains day by day accounts of his days in 
the field with his pack of foxhounds at 
Mount Vernon, with detailed notes of the 
performance of individual hounds, the num- 
ber of foxes found, whether red or gray, 


and the names of friends who enjoyed the . 


sport with him. It has even been stated on 
good authority that perhaps the most potent 
reason which caused Washington to refuse 
a third term as President was his determina- 
tion to have a few more seasons of fox- 
hunting in Virginia while still physically able 
to enjoy the sport. Thus foxhunting may 
have been primarily responsible for the 
establishment of the “no third term” tradi- 
tion. 

But to cast back to Chester County— 
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there is no record that George Washington 
ever rode to hounds in Chester County, but 
during the Battle of the Brandywine he was 
called upon to make a ride there in which 
his experience and skill as a cross-country 
rider must have stood him in good stead. 
History does record that, on September 11, 
1777, Squire Thomas Cheyney, a Chester 
County foxhunter, mounted on a good gray 
mare, rode full speed from the vicinity of 
the forks of the Brandywine to Chadds Ford 
to warn Washington that a British and Hes- 
sian column had crossed the Brandywine 
above the forks and was approaching the 
Continental Army’s right flank from the 
North. When, after considerable difficulty, 
Squire Cheyney succeeded in delivering this 
news to Washington in person, the General 
ordered him to lead the way to the point 
toward which the enemy column was march- 
ing. According to contemporary accounts, 
the Squire rode a line straight across country 
to Birmingham, taking a number of big 
snake fences on the way with Washington, 
Lafayette and other staff officers following 
his lead at, we hope, “a safe hunting dis- 
tance”! 

General Washington arrived in time to di- 
rect the formation of the brigades of Gen- 
erals Sullivan, Stirling and Stephens in a 
position to stand off the attacks of Lord 
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FOXHUNTING IN 
CHESTER COUNTY 


By GILBERT MATHER 
Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


Cornwallis’s detachment long enough to en- 
able the Continental Army to make good 
its retreat to Chester, thus averting a dis- 
aster that might well have ended the War 
of Independence there and then. 

When Lafayette was about to sail for home 
after the War of Independence had been won, 
he asked Washington what he might send 
him as a gift from France. Washington told 
him that he would like nothing so much 
as some French hounds as he had heard so 
much about their fine voice and keen nose. 
Upon his return Lafayette shipped seven 
French hounds to George Washington in 
Virginia. They arrived at Mount Vernon 
via New York on August 24, 1785, and 
were hunted the following November. Their 
voices are described as being “like the bells 
of Moscow.” As a result of this importa- 
tion, many of our present day American fox- 
hounds show definite traces of French hound 
ancestry. 

To the ear of a foxhunter no sound com- 
pares in melody with that of a pack of fox- 
hounds in full cry, and the wooded hills of 
Chester County echo to that sound today 
as they did in years gone by. It is a sound 
equally sweet to the ears of the “hill-topper” 
who is content to enjoy the sport from some 
point of vantage as it is to the “thruster” 
whose aim is to keep in close contact with 
the pack, be the obstacles what they may. 

Most of Chester County is regularly 
hunted throughout the season by numerous 
packs of foxhounds. Some of these packs 
are owned by individual land-owners, some 
by foxhunting farmers and others by fox- 
hunting clubs, but all are conducted with 
the same purpose—that of furnishing sport 
to friends and neighbors. 

The hunt described in “THE STORY OF 
KENNETT” was a “drop hunt,” held at a 
tavern, and was in the nature of a special 
event. A fox that had been found by 
hounds on some previous day and run to 
earth had been dug out, and was released 
for the hunt, being given a certain length 


(Continued on page 25) 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? 




















Answers on Page 23. 
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HE United States and Canada have laid 

their foundations on a blanket of beaver 
pelts. For centuries the beaver pelt has been 
the standard of valuation in barter and ex- 
change, and its economic importance to the 
United States and Canada can hardly be 
reckoned. It was in search of the beaver that 
pioneer trappers and fur companies pushed 
their way across an unchartered continent 
and blazed the way for settlers who would 
found a nation. To this day the Hudson Bay 
Company speaks of its blankets as “Point” 
blankets, which refers not to the value of 
the blanket, but rather to the size. In the 
days when the beaver was the standard of 
trade, the larger the blanket the more beaver 
pelts required to purchase it. Thus, a two 
“point” blanket required two pelts for pur- 
chase, and a larger blanket required three 
points, etc. The popularity of felt hats led 
to a relentless pursuit of the beaver. The 
trade found that beaver fur made excellent 
felting material, and if silk had not suddenly 
taken the place of felt in the hatter’s trade 
the beaver might have become extinct. When 


Pittsburgh was just a trading post at the 


junction of two rivers, Indians brought in 
beaver skins to trade for any item they de- 
sired to obtain from the white men. 

The beaver, known to science as Castor 
canadensis, is familiar to all those who hunt 
and trap, as well as to milady of fashion who 
wears him for decorative reasons. He is the 
largest of all North American rodents, and 
sometimes attains a weight of 70 pounds. 
From fall to spring he feeds on bark, prefer- 
ably that of the aspen. Maples, willows, 
alders, apple, birch and others are eaten too, 
but conifers are seldom touched. In the 
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THE BEAVER 
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By CAROLINE A. HEPPENSTALL 


We take pleasure in introducing, beginning with this issue, Miss Caroline A. Heppen- 


stall, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy of the Carnegie Museum, who 
agreed to contribute a short article on some mammal each month. Later, 


has graciously 
when the 


stress of other duties permit the Curator, Kenneth A. Doutt, plans to furnish other in- 
teresting stories about our animal friends. For next month Miss Hepnenstall has written 
a delightfully interesting article on bats, wherein many of the fallacies concerning these 


mammals are discounted. 


summer this diet is changed, and pond lilies, 
bur reed, duckweed, pondweeds, algae, as 
well as clover, alfalfa and various herbaceous 
plants form the bill of fare. Because of his 
large size he has only one serious enemy— 
man. It is thought that the beaver mates 
for life, breeding during mid-winter, prob- 
ably in late January or February, and giv- 
ing birth to young in April or May. The 
young are called “kits,” and while there 
may be from one to six, the usual number is 
either three or four. They are very well 
developed at birth, having bodies covered 
with fur and open eyes, but they stay in 
the lodge for about a month before leaving 
to swim and take solid food. It is assumed 
that the young stay with their parents for 
a year or two. A colony usually consists of 
a pair of adults and their young of the pres- 
ent and preceding years. The two-year-olds 
are driven out, or leave of their own ac- 
cord in the spring to form colonies of their 
own. 

Much has been written of the sagacity, 
industry and engineering ability of the 
beaver, and “busy as a beaver” has become 
a common expression in our language. Their 
dams are remarkable accomplishments, de- 

















signed to create deep ponds where a sub- 
stantial food supply for the winter may be 
accumulated without danger of being frozen 
in. The lodges, too are of considerable in- 
terest. They are formed by building a small 
island, from the pond bottom, with large 
branches or trunks of saplings; inside there 
is plenty of room for a dry sleeping platform 
and a sort of table for feeding purposes. 
Occasionally the beavers dig into the stream 
bank, and build a lodge there rather than 
creating an island for the purpose. In some 
localities the beavers build canals, when the 
food supply or construction material are no 
longer readily available, and through these 
canals branches are transported either to 
the lodge or food pile. Many a lush meadow 
owes its lushness to the engineering feats 
performed by this mammalian soil conserva- 
tionist. Man may condemn the beaver for 
cutting his trees, damming his streams and 
cutting canals through his fields, but he 
should never forget the fine work he has 
done in bringing fertility to fields which 
would have been barren. His dams store 
up silt, keeping the streams below the dam 
clear and fresh, and his canals have irrigated 
many a dry field. So-called “beaver mead- 
ows” have provided some of the richest 
farming soil in the country. 


On any list of furbearing animals the 
beaver is entitled to an extremely high pri- 
ority, and in a manner becoming to its 
value, it has been hunted, persecuted and 
exterminated over most of its former range. 
When white man first settled in what is 
now the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania the 
beaver was common “wherever suitable 
watercourses permitted the construction of 
dams and lodges,” but at the turn of the 
nineteenth century it was all but gone from 
the State. Now, after years of protection 
and stocking, it has increased to the point 
where trapping in certain localities is again 
permitted, and the beaver is once more 
bringing revenue to the trappers of our 
State. The modern attitude of conservation 
will probably insure this revenue for many 
years to come, and this big rodent will once 
again be seen where for so many years it 
was conspicuous by its absence. 

Here at the Carnegie Museum it has been 
my fortune to show a great many feminine 
visitors around the Laboratory of Mam- 
malogy. When the trays of beaver skins 
are displayed the inevitable remark is, “Oh, 
but that’s not the beaver we wear for coats, 
is it?” Looking at an unplucked beaver one 
would never suspect that underneath the 
long guard hairs, shaggy and rather coarse, 
is a silky, fine undercoat, durable and soft, 
and fit to “move in any society.” It is 
always fun to push aside the guard hairs 
and show this lovely fur to my amazed, and 


_ often incredulous, visitors, who usually leave 


the office muttering to themselves, “I had 
no idea that that was what a beaver in the 
rough looked like!” 
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IS THE 
PEN 
MIGHTIER? 


Editor’s Note—Despite all the efforts on 
the part of the Game Commission, the 
sportsmen, school children and others to 
encourage safer hunting during the past 
season the number of accidents increased 
alarmingly. Nearly 50% of the fatal acci- 
dents were self inflicted; the others were 
almost too tragic to mention but the reasons 
for them will be published in a forthcoming 
issue. Making hunting safer is every gun- 
ner’s business, and a serious business. We 
can all shrug when we hear about an acci- 
dent and say “the crazy fool, etc.,” but that 
isn’t going to keep us from being the next 
victim of our own or someone else’s care- 
lessness. Let’s all of us play it safe always. 


HIS year, as last, the Governor desig- 

nated a week during October as Hunt 
Safely Week. During this time the Game 
Commission urged sportsmen’s organizations 
to conduct essay contests in the schools or 
any other program that would give the safety 
campaign some publicity and furnished them 
with thousands of safety placards for that 
purpose. Lectures and motion pictures on 
safe shooting also were provided. 

We do not know at present how many took 
part in the project. A recent letter to the 
800 clubs asking them to tell us what they 
did brought a number of letters from various 
clubs, and we hope to hear favorably from 
more of them soon. One of these letters, 
from the Clinton County Fish and Game As- 
sociation, enclosed several winning essays 
from the contest sponsored by the association 
in the Lock Haven schools. That association 
awarded a first prize of $10.00; 2nd of $5.00; 
and 3rd of $2.50 for both boys and girls. 


Rosemary Gardner* 


Yes, there are many that will go tramping 
off to the woods, the morning of November 
1, 1945, to hunt turkey, rabbit, and other 
small game, but some may not come tramp- 
ing back, as others will, due to carelessness 
on the part of a thoughtless person carrying 
a gun. 

Every hunter should value his fellow man’s 
life and his own enough to stop, think, and 
be sure before he pulls the trigger. Even if 
it would mean losing a deer or turkey, he 
still has the story about the big one that 
got away. Better that, than to shoot and 
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Hon. John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, pioneer game conservationist in Pennsylvania, 
took the photo of the above monument to Paul W. McCool in Game Refuge No. 2, 
Clearfield County, while looking over the area with Mr. C. Brewster of the former 
U. 8. Biological Survey on August 10, 1912. From left to right are Refuge Keeper 
Klein, Game Protector H. E. Hummelbaugh, Frank Harris and Mr. Brewster. 


find you had killed or wounded a human 
being. 

Many are returning home now—soldiers, 
sailors, marines, even Wacs and Waves who 
are waiting and looking forward to a hunt- 
ing trip. We must make the woods safe for 
them, so that they, returning from years of 
fighting or serving their country, may relax 
in the beautiful forests, not only in Penn- 
sylvania, but in the whole United States. 

Think what it would mean to come safely 
through years of active duty only to be killed 
or crippled for life by one hunter’s reckless- 
ness. 

That is why every hunter should abide 
by the laws made by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; hunt safely, surely and with 
accuracy against mistakes which might prove 
serious. or fatal. 

In this way, the increasing number of 
accidents which occur each year will be pre- 
vented, and more people may go hunting as- 
sured of their safety. 

Keep it fun—not fatal! 





* Age 14, 9th grade, Lock Haven Jr. High 
School. 


Martha Mae Long* 


“Now please be careful,” I heard as I 
went out the door on the first day of hunting 
season. 

“Yes, yes! Of course I'll be careful,” I 
replied without taking serious thought about 
the matter. 

My! How often I’d been told those very 


same words before! After all, I’ve had con- 
siderable hunting experience and have not 
had any accidents. Why do they always keep 
telling me to be careful? 

Once out in the woods I forgot all about 
that warning in my thrill of hunting. There! 
Up popped a rabbit. Bang! Got ’im! In my 
haste I did not even think about being care- 
ful. I did not remember those signs which 
I had seen, such as: “Is it game? Be sure 
you know before you shoot!” and, “Look, 
before you shoot!” 

Many hunters in their thrill of shooting 
game are not as careful as they should be. 
There have been many accidents through 
carelessness. We do not think seriously 
enough of the dangers connected with loaded 
guns and the necessity of being sure of our 
target and careful aiming. 

Even if we’ve never had any serious acci- 
dents we should endeavor to be extremely 
careful. Often’ hunters have taken chances 
and have found, when it is too late, that they 
should have used more caution. 

Everyone needs to do some serious think- 
ing on this matter of hunting safely. Let 
us make this a year of fewer accidents in 
hunting than ever before. 


*Age 18, Senior Class, Mill Hall High 
School, 


Patricia Eberhart* 


As hunting is a sport that appeals to many 
men of all ages, it is very necessary that it 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE 20TH ANNUAL CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


State Division of the Izaak Walton League of America 





Officers and Directors State Division Izaak Walton League. 


fP 


Bottom row—left to right: John 


P. Deck, President Emeritus, Reading; T. E. Williamson, District Chairman, Oil City; Howard 
Shilling, President, Huntingdon; E. M. Swanger, Secretary, Lebanon; G. F. McConnell, Treasurer, 


Stewartstown. Second Row—left to right: 
Glessner, Harrisburg. 


20th Annual Conservation Conference 
of the Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America held at Harris- 
burg on October 27 and 28 was truly symbolic 
of the principles and objectives of this far 
sighted organization, and State President 
Howard Shilling, of Huntingdon, struck the 
keynote of the gathering when he called for 
open hearts and receptive minds to the mes- 
sages of conservation and urged upon return- 
ing home the enthusiasm engendered by the 
meeting should be translated into action. 
The principal guest of the conference was 
none other than Paul Clement, National 
President of the League who delivered an in- 
spiring address. Referring to the problems 
of the League, and the most effective method 
of getting our conservation program across 
to the general public, President Clement 
gave the following illustration: “A colored 
man made what may be considered as the 
shortest, most concise prayer on record, ‘O 
God,’ he said, ‘give the world common sense, 
beginning with me.’ The application of 
this principle would go far towards solving 
the problems of our country and of the 
world,” said Mr. Clement. He stressed the 
fact that the League is not a small minority 
pressure group, but that it represented the 
vast majority of inarticulate Americans. 
“This war,” said Mr. Clement, “has pro- 
duced no outstanding musical hits compar- 
able to those which stirred the pulse and 


imagination of Americans in World War IL: 


It was not, in fact, a ‘singing War’; the 
misery and suffering of our soldiers was too 
real and intense a thing to sing about; never- 
theless, Mr. Clement felt that the thoughts 
and wishes of returning servicemen might 
be expressed in the current song, ‘Give me 
land, lot of land, ‘neath the starry skies 
above.” Returning servicemen are entitled 
to return to a land of plenty, and it is the 
League’s duty and obligation to assure them 


Directors A. 
Pittsburgh; Frank Thomas, Philadelphia; Oscar Becker, Reading; J. H. 


J. Bordner, Lebanon; Frank Rutledge, 
Coffman, York and C. F. 


of such a land. “Then, too,” said Mr. Clement, 
“the best cure yet found for P. N. (Psycho- 
Neurotic) cases is a close, intimate relation- 
ship with nature. The Doctors who are most 
successful in treating cases of nervous dis- 
orders are those prescribed a generous 
amount of outdoor activity.” 

The President deplored the futility of large 
dams, such as are created by Valley Au- 
thorities. As an example, he mentioned one 
such dam which received as much as 6,- 
000,000 pounds of silt a year—silt which will 
finally fill the entire river bed, thus destroy- 
ing its usefulness either for irrigation proj- 
ects or for electrical power. He felt that 
the creation of numerous small dams in the 
smaller tributaries of our large rivers would 
prevent floods, rather than control them, and 
would also serve a useful purpose in raising 
the underground water table. 

“The true worth of any national agency 
can be accurately determined by the amount 
of money appropriated for their activities. 
The less money they have available, the more 
important is the work they are attempting 
to do. Take the Soil Conservation Service 
as an example. Its work is unquestionably of 
the utmost importance, yet its appropriations 
are so low as to seriously handicap its effi- 
ciency, while at the same time many Federal 
Bureaus, whose worth is doubtful, are re- 
ceiving large grants to further their pet 
schemes. 

Mr. Clement urged the Pennsylvania Di- 
vision to support whole-heartedly National 
Legislative measures tending to curb pollu- 
tion, and referred specifically to the Mundt- 
Meyers Bills. He congratulated the Division 
for the splendid work which had been done 
in support of Pennsylvania’s Pure Stream 
Bill, and urged that we take the wider view- 
point by giving equal support to Federal 
conservation measures. 

Dr. Edward H. Graham, Chief, Biology 


Division, United States Soil Conservation 
Service also addressed the meeting. He re- 
ferred to the feeling of contentment and 
satisfaction we all feel upon the completion 
of an excellent meal, but pointed out that, 
“While our stomachs may be full, we may 
not actually be well fed, because of the lack 
of proper nutritive values. Such values can 
come only from good, fertile soil,” said Dr. 
Graham, “and good fertile soil is possible in 
this country only by following scientific 
practices of soil conservation.” Following a 
brief introduction, Dr. Graham illustrated, 
by means of color slides, various soil con- 
servation practices designed to rebuild our 
depleted soil. He mentioned that our own 
state of Pennsylvania was somewhat back- 
ward in this respect, and urged the League’s 
support in an effort to convince the general 
public of the desirability of soil conservation. 

National Executive Director Kenneth A. 
Reid spoke briefly on the aims and ideals of 
the League. He particularly urged that Reso- 
lutions presented to Conventions should be 
well prepared, should be presented in ample 
time for careful consideration, and should 
stress quality rather than quantity. He 
urged the League’s support for a 50c increase 
in the Fishing License in Pennsylvania, the 
money raised by such means to be used to 
purchase and maintain public fishing waters. 
Referring to the Resolution regarding the 
investigation of the functions of the Game 
and Fish Commissions, Mr. Reid felt that the 
Fish Commission’s functions could be im- 
proved materially if the set-up for the Fish 
Commission were the same as that now en- 
joyed by the Game Commission. Mr. Reid 
also urged support of the League for the use 
of highway fills as dam-breasts, and men- 
tioned several which are now in practical 
use throughout the country. 

Mr. J. L. Hoffert, Secretary of the Sanitary 
Water Board discussed stream pollution, 
pointing out “The test of the people’s real 
sincerity in their desire to clean up the 
streams of Pennsylvania is their willingness 
to pay the bill. The success or failure of the 
present administration’s campaign to elimin- 
ate pollution from our waters will depend 
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“Hunting trophies? Nope, got ’em all motoring!” 
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upon the work of such organizations as the 
League, in their effort to convince the tax- 
payers of the necessity and value of such a 
program. Above all else, the League should 
be well informed—it should criticize only 
when facts are known and should recognize 
some of the problems which confront the 
Board in its present efforts to abate pollu- 
tion.” Thus Mr. Hoffert laid squarely before 
our organization a task which must be per- 
formed: The education of the general public 
to the necessity for the elimination of stream 
pollution. 

In giving a brief history of pollution in 
this State, Mr. Hoffert mentioned the de- 
pression as being one of the outstanding 
reasons for the Sanitary Water Board’s in- 
ability to function more efficiently under the 
old pollution law of 1937. Now, with the 
Brunner Bill in effect, with more money 
available, and with an administration headed 
by sincere Conservationists such as Governor 
Martin and Attorney-General Duff, the way 
ahead is much brighter in outlook than ever 
before. There are, of course, several “tough 
spots” ahead, explained Mr. Hoffert, notably 
in lack of well-trained personnel on the 
Board itself, and a vast accumulation of 
individual pollutents requiring attention. 
Mr. Hoffert reported that orders were sent 
to 350 municipalities and 150 industries to 
formulate plans to abate pollution by sew- 
age or industrial waste. In the last 3 months, 
4 hearings were held, and 1 trip was taken 
by the Board in an effort to investigate 
thoroughly pollution matters throughout the 
State. Mr. Hoffert mentioned House Bill No. 
3972, introduced by Representative Bailey, 
providing for an exemption of the cost of the 
erection of industrial disposal and treatment 
works on income tax computations, and 
urged the League to sell such treatment 
works to industry now. He congratulated the 
League upon the work which it had done in 
the past, and urged even greater efforts in 
the future to make their fight for clean 
streams in Pennsylvania successful. 

William E. Montgomery, Deputy Secretary 
of the Department of Forests and Waters 
spoke on the subject of “community forests,” 
claiming they “go back in history many 
years, but their practical application is as 
important today as ever.” He mentioned 
many of the advantages resulting from the 
establishment of community forests and said 
that there are now 95 such community- 
owned forests in Pennsylvania with a total 
acreage of 61,000. He mentioned one instance 
where a forest of 112 acres, valued at $5,800, 


produced a net yearly income of $6,000, to ~ 


say nothing of the obvious advantages of 
such forests, as water sheds, game refuges, 
etc. He urged the support of the League in 
the establishment of such community forests, 
and promised the aid of the Department of 
Forests and Waters whenever such aid would 
be helpful. 

Seth Gordon, Executive Director, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission gave a brief 
history of the League in Pennsylvania, 
starting from its inception in 1925, and 
mentioning its problems and adversities 
up to the present time. He urged that re- 
turning servicemen be enlisted in the work 
of the League, inasmuch as they had been 
fighting for the same things for which the 
League stands. In commenting upon the 
functions of the Game Commission, Mr. 
Gordon stressed the fact that good house- 
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keeping in the Commission made it possible 
to look forward to a post-war era in which 
from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 will be spent for 
improving hunting conditions in the State. 
Mr. Gordon credited the revolving fund with 
making it possible for the Commission to now 
own more than 815,000 acres of hunting terri- 
tory, open to the general public for recrea- 
tional purposes. Referring to the Goodwin 
Committee to investigate the functions of 
the Game Commission and Fish Commission, 
Mr. Gordon welcomed this _ investigation, 
feeling that it would serve to bring before the 
public many of the worthwhile activities of 
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the Game Commission, which normally are 
given no publicity. In closing, Mr. Gordon 
made the pertinent statement that people 
will enjoy the benefits of a Conservation pro- 
gram to the exact extent to which they are 
willing to ‘support it. 
Committee Reports 

E. M. Swanger, Secretary-Treasurer, re- 
ported a balance of $73.30 in the Treasury. 

Mr. J. Harold Coffman, Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, and also of the Legis- 
lative Committee, reported on the progress 
made during the year. His report indicated 

(Continued on page 26) 





Photo courtesy Lewisburg News Bureau, 


Lewisburg, Pa.—Contending for championship honors as the best hunter of wild 
turkeys in Pennsylvan perhaps in the nation, Harold “Dutch” Leiser, well known 
Lewisburg sportsman, offers as evidence of his Nimrodial ability factual evidence that 
he has shot his turkey every year for the past 20 consecutive seasons. Dutch bagged 
his 20th bird this year on his 40th birthday, in itself something of a record for it 
indicates that half of his life (at least that part measured by the small game season), 
Dutch has been on the hunt for the elusive bronze bird whose whereabouts are 
becoming more difficult to find with each passing year. 

Dutch, who is seen on the right of his brother-in-law, Ray Decker, of Centre Hall, 
another well known sportsman, proudly displays in the accompanying photograph his 
most recent kill, a 1634-pound bird shot in White Deer Hole Valley in Union county. 
Seventeen of Dutch’s turkeys were killed in Union county, the remaining three being 
trophies of hunting forays in Centre county. Largest bird ever to go down before 
the trusty shotgun of the title claimant was a bronze beauty which dressed 24 pounds 
and three ounces. Smallest of the 20 birds dressed 10 pounds. 
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PREDATOR PROBLEM RAPIDLY 
BEING CONTROLLED 


The $4.00 bounty which was placed on 
the red fox last July is causing a substan- 
tial increase in fox bounty claims. 

Since 1929 there has been no state-wide 
bounty on the red fox. In 1940, however, 
bounties were paid for red foxes exter- 
minated in certain northern and north- 
western counties in Pennsylvania. This pay- 
ment continued until 1942. From that time, 
until last July when the state-wide bounty 
was resumed, the red fox went scot free. 

Many hunters and trappers had gone to 
war. Others had accepted confining war 
jobs in nearby cities. They had no time to 
concern themselves about the fox popula- 
tion. 

So Red Reynard lived happily, produced 
little ones who also lived happily, and his 
tribe increased to the extent that last July 





Game Protector special 


the Game Commission placed the $4.00 
bounty on their hides. 

The increase in foxes has not been con- 
fined to Pennsylvania alone. The whole 
northeastern area, from Georgia north and 
from the Dakotas east, is heavily populated 
by these furry predators. 

Although this condition has attracted much 
attention and caused some alarm, the main 
reason for the increase in the fox kill in 
Pennsylvania has been the $4.00 bounty on 
the red fox. 

Another factor influencing bounty claims 
is the end of the war. More trappers are 
running trap-lines now that they have been 
discharged from the armed service or re- 
lieved from full-time war jobs. 

It looks as though the predator problem 
in Pennsylvania is pretty well under control. 








oto by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
Harold Plasterer, left, Sagaevising Clerk, Division of Law , ~ ta] and Hugh H. Groninger, 


t, looking over two fox claims submitted for bounty recently. 


Highlights of 
Commission Meeting 
January 10 


Ross L. Leffler Re-elected President; 
Robert Lamberton, Vice-President 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission in 
regular annual session at its offices in Har- 
risburg on January 10, re-elected Ross L. 
Leffler, Pittsburgh, President; Robert Lam- 
berton, Franklin, Vice-President; and Seth 
Gordon, Secretary. 

The Commission also studied progress re- 
ports from its various administrative units; 
approved the purchase of 21 tracts of game 
lands, totaling 4,567.6 acres; approved the 
purchase of a new game farm comprising 
more than 551 acres in Rockdale Township, 
Crawford County, three miles east of Cam- 
bridge Springs, which will enable the Com- 
mission to double its ringneck pheasant 
capacity in Western Pennsylvania. 

The Commission reviewed preliminary es- 
timates of the game kill for the past season 
as submitted by field officers; approved the 
annual cutting of 5% of the timber on State 
Game Lands to assure more food and cover 
for wildlife; planned to boost the distribution 
of day-old pheasant chicks to approximately 
100,000 next spring; revoked the hunting 
privileges of 156 persons for violations of the 
game laws; and effective July 1, 1946, in- 
creased the subscription fee for its monthly 
publication, the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, 
from 50c a year to $1.00 a year; $1.50 for two 
years; and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, 
residents and non-residents, with a special 
50c rate for sportsmen’s organizations that 
desire to include it as a part of their mem- 
bership fee. 

The estimated figures on the game kill, 
based on the knowledge of field officers and 
a cross-section poll of the hunters, is as 
follows: 


bd cus ah tek bn 6 hue 1,428,683 
as Cn ren he 6s. 720,866 
Ringneck Pheasants ........ 293,917 
Ruffed Grouse ............. 46,412 
Rad chit ekaranetown 12,014 
il ER ee 24,937 


Rails, Gallinules and Coots.. 8,165 
Woodchucks 
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Wild TirKeya.iicecias os ites 1,716 


TOOINTNE oroi5 ots 80k Ges + a0 wat 73,565 
Hungarian Partridges ...... 179 
Wild Ducks and Geese .... 72,783 
TN och d beatae sauce esas 3,334 
Grackels (Blackbirds) ...... 33,584 


Big game-kill reports, based on actual tab- 
ulation of those received prior to January 10, 
account for 366 bears, and 23,470 antlered and 
1,030 antlerless deer, the latter having been 
taken from specified areas in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Considerable numbers of these 
reports are arriving by mail daily, and re- 
vised figures will be released later including 
an estimate on the bag of Snowshoe Hares, 
for which a special season was held after 
the close of deer hunting. 

President Leffler deplored the alarming in- 
crease in the number of hunting accidents 
during the past season, a preliminary report 
of which included 35 fatal mishaps and 231 
non-fatal, and said that more drastic methods 
of making hunters more safety conscious will 
have to be devised if gunners continue to 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


disregard their own or the other fellow’s Two Centre County trappers with the fox catch they presented for bounty at the 
safety while afield. He said the accident offices of the Game Commission recently. 
figures are subject to change, as Game Pro- PRELIMINARY REPORT OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS 
tectors’ reports covering 57 additional ones seta } ’ 
are now in the course of investigation. If it Classification of Seasons Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
developes that these are actual hunting ac- ps hy Foi eA Tak PO ac Wnte 18 = 205 
cidents the final figures will naturally be lg ee 60a we res ede 6 Cee VS Oo SORT hed ee 9 4 33 
higher. om 
27 211 238 
EDITOR'S NOTE: A complete digest of Woodelmack “Benson. (6556. 265. HRS eli 3 10 13 
the transactions of the meeting will appear in pre Season (exclusive of Woodchucks) .. 3 8 11 
next month’s , issue. Past Beatie a be iin ck secoe eee fake, 0 1 
Tr Oa cle giclee 6 19 25 
RABBIT TRAPPERS WANTED hale MO ON oy ia kilo zh one chase dada 33 230 263* 


Game Protectors in all sections of Penn- — — — 
sylvania are now engaged in trapping rab- ROE NM 6 aig tec 0 b's aha Ke 23 209 232 
bits from restricted areas not open to *SPECIAL NOTE—If upon receipt of reports covering the 63 accidents reported by 
shooting, and transferring them to areas Game Protectors (for which this office has not received reports) it develops that they 
open to hunting. Weather conditions, with are all actual hunting accidents. The above total will be increased to 326, 35 being fatal. 
light snow on the ground in most sections, 
are ideal for this work. State officers are 
being ably assisted by sportsmen, boy scouts, 
and other youth groups, including Future 
Farmers of America. 

Now is the time to remove troublesome 
rabbits from garden areas, so they will not 
interfere with vegetable production when 
spring and summer again roll around. Per- 
sons interested in ‘trapping rabbits, for 
which the Commission pays 50 cents each, 
should apply to their local Game Protector. 
He may not yet have an agent in your 
community. 

More than 40,000 rabbits were trapped and 
transferred last winter throughout the 
State, and with full cooperation from the 
public, this figure can be increased this 
winter. 


LUCKY HUNTERS 
George Sprowl, Jr., of New Granada, killed 
an 18 pound turkey gobbler with a ten-inch 
beard on November 3. 





Miles Henderson of Neffs Mills bagged a 
22-pound turkey gobbler in the Shavers 
Creek region on the second day of turkey 
season. This King Gobbler had an 11-inch 
beard and a foot which could belong to none 


other than the kin. a r * Large Coyote killed about 15 miles from Renovo, Clinton County, by D. F. Nissley Felty, 
4 n kind of Shavers Creek turkey right, R. No. 2, Harrisburg. It weighed 33 Ibs. and measured 5 feet from nose to tail. His 
om. companion is Charles T. Lenker, Jr., Harrisburg, R. D. 3. 
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“In this division we had an army of bear 
hunters and I must say they were real sports- 
men. We had no accidents and no cubs killed 
to the best of my knowledge. 

“The first two days of the season was the 
only time the men had a chance to hunt as 
the third day the weather became terrible 
and continued right through. 

“The bear kill was not heavy as I felt it 
would be. I believe a good number of bears 
had vacated and gone over into Cameron 
County where they could find better food. 
The area where the bears had been a few 
weeks before is wild cherry and beech and 
as there were no beechnuts and the wild 
cherries were cleaned up, the bears just had 
to move to better feeding grounds.”—Game 
Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany, 
November 1945. 


“Here is one for the book. Two different 
boys hunting in Greene County in different 
localities state they each shot a squirrel. 
They saw it was dead and did not go to 
pick it up right away. That is the custom of 
most squirrel hunters but a mistake in these 
cases for the next thing they saw a fox 





making away with the squirrel in its mouth. 
I would say the foxes are pretty bold or 
pretty hungry. One of the boys wondered 
if it might not be safer to climb a tre2 while 
sitting in the woods watching for squirrels 
for fear a fox might try to bite off a leg 
or arm.”—Game Protector John Blair, 
Waynesburg, November 1945. 


“Small game in general was rather scarce 
throughout this section this season. Rabbits 
were found in the old unmowed fields of 
which there were many acres this year. On 
account of so much rainy weather, the farm- 
ers were unable to harvest anywhere near 
all of the usual hay crop and the rabbits 
were sitting in these fields more than in the 
brake and briar patches. Squirrels were 
scarce in this section because there was very 
little natural food for them. The last frosts 
killed nearly all the blossoms on the food- 
producing trees and shrubs. Very few ring- 
necks were killed in this section this season.” 
—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Hones- 
dale, November 1945. 


“We just passed through a funny small 
game season. Pheasants ‘were plentiful on 
the first day and there were a lot of them 
killed. If there were any left, they certainly 
knew how to hide, because I only learned 
of a few being killed since the first day. 

“Rabbits were fairly plentiful in spots. 
Some hunters could find them almost any day 
they were out, while other hunters found 
them very scarce. 

“Squirrels seemed to be on the move. 
About the middle of the season there were 
lots of squirrels along the mountains, and 
some of the creek bottoms were full of them 
early in the month. I believe the squirrel 
kill was good. 

“A few coveys of quail were seen but most 
hunters did not shoot at them. I do not 
know of any grouse being killed. Some were 
seen but it was when the mountains were 
dry and they flushed wild. 

“There should be plenty of food for all 
game until the deep snow makes it inacces- 
sible..—Game Protector Leo E. Bushman, 
Gettysburg, November 1945. 





* “This has been a season of disappointments 
to everybody. There was not much game 
killed and not many hunters afield. Some 
days not over a dozen shots were heard. 

“The first two days of the bear season 
there were a lot of men in the bear sections 
of my district, but the last two days the 
weather was bad, and not so many hunters 
were afield. Seven bears were killed in my 
district.”.—-Game Protector Thomas A. Mosier, 
Bellefonte, November 1945. 
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“Small game hunters were very noticeable 
by their absence. Other than turkeys the 
hunting for small game was practically nil. 
Our turkey hunting was quite good con- 
sidering the nesting season was wet and cool 
and the hatch was small. Practically all 
turkeys killed were old birds. 

“The bear kill was medium with about 
twice as many killed and at least five times 
as many bear hunters as last year.”+-Game 
Protector Vern A. VanOrder, Renovo, No- 
vember 1945. 


————_ 


“The take on rabbits as reported by 
hunters was heavier than last year, with sev- 
eral hunters getting the limit even during 
the latter part of the season. Pheasants and 
quail were very few, with more than a 
fair number of turkeys being taken, I be- 
lieve there are quite a number of rabbits 
left, according to reports and observation. 
Reports have come in that quite a few of 
the turkeys also are left.”—Game Protector 
John I. Hendricks, Chambersburg, Novem- 
ber 1945. 


“There is a very small amount of small 
game left in this district for breeding stock. 
The ringneck sections were hunted excep- 
tionally hard. Wild turkeys survived the 
season in good shape. During the opening 
day of deer season I had several reports of 
turkeys being seen. According to all re- 
ports and my own observations we still have 
a number of bears in the wesf end of the 
district.".—Game Protector M. B. Wells, 
Lewisburg, November 1945. 





“The bear season turned out quite fav- 
orably in this section. There were five bears 
killed in a hollow facing the river near 
Tidioute. The average weight seemed to 
be much lighter than usual. Most of the 
bears weighed about 100 pounds or smaller. 





ONLY 
100 POUNDS 











“There are plenty of foxes left in this 
area and I had several reports from bear 
hunters who saw where a fox had killed 
a grouse. Several of the hunters shot at 
foxes.”—Game Protector George H. Burdick, 
Tidioute, November 1945. 
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“While checking over the hunting license 
applications at one of the agents’ in Greene 
County, I was asked if false teeth would be 
an identification. I was so surprised I 
thought it must be a joke but this was the 
story. A boy just discharged from the Army 
made application to buy a license and was 
requested to give something for identifica- 
tion. Drivers license? No. Tax receipt? 
No. Social Security card? No, Bank book? 
No. He simply had no identification. Finally 
in desperation the ex-soldier said, “Wait a 
minute.” He reached in his mouth and 
pulled out a set of false teeth, made while 
he was in the Army, and on them were 
printed his name and dog-tag number. I 
don’t think, after that, there would be any 
doubt in anyone’s mind that he was one 
and the same fellow.”—Game Protector John 
Blair, Waynesburg, November 1945. 





“Small game hunting over Westmoreland 
County this season was only fair. In some 
sections it was poor. Most hunters seemed 
to realize they could expect little else, con- 
sidering the heavy snows of last winter, the 
poor breeding season this spring, and the 
large amount of vermin in this section. 

“Hunters with good dogs seemed to be 
able to get their birds or rabbits in good 
numbers, however, until Armistice Day. In 
good sections I checked numerous hunters 
early in the season with their daily limit of 
birds or rabbits. 

“While it is common knowledge that foxes 
have increased greatly in the past four years, 
it was amazing to learn of the numbers 
killed by men hunting small game in this 
county.".—Game Protector R. D. Reed, 
Latrobe, November 1945. 





“The small game season has ended and I 
believe the kill of rabbits was somewhat 
above that expected. A goodly number of 
hunters have reported a good season’s. bag 
of pheasants and squirrels. Both red and 
gray foxes were found in great abundance in 
all sections."—Game Protector H. C. Suther- 
land, Greenville, November 1945. 





“I only trapped one gray fox during the 
month of November. Last season I also at- 
tempted to trap foxes in this area but with- 
out success. As small game was very scarce 
in this area last year and there is even less 
this season, it is believed the foxes have 
simply moved out to other areas where their 
food conditions are better.”—Game Protec- 
tor Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, No- 
vember 1945. 
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“Rabbits were particularly scarce this 
season but squirrels, coons and grouse were 
more plentiful than last year. 

“We have had fair waterfowl shooting this 
year with a great increase of geese, many 
ducks still in these localities, and not severe 
enough weather to drive them south.”— 
Game Protector George W. Keppler, Mead- 
ville, November 1945. 





“The game kill was very small this season. 
The number of hunters in the woods and 
fields was also very small. Only a few days 
of November were the hunters out in large 
numbers.”—Game Protector John S. Dittmar, 
Loysburg, November 1945. 





“The ’coon hunters with good dogs had no 
trouble getting plenty of ’coons as this ani- 
mal is abundant in this section. Grouse and 
rabbit hunters were also fairly successful. 
The kill of pheasants was lower than usual, 
but the kill of ducks, squirrels and wood- 
cocks was very satisfactory and better than 
last year. The trail and stump hunter got 
very little game this year for there was no 
tracking snow and there was an abundance 
of cover.”—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge Springs, November 1945. 





“There seemed to be plenty of grouse this 
season but they were so wild that the hun- 
ter could not come within shooting range 
of them and not many were killed. Squir- 
rels were also plentiful. There weren’t as 
many ringnecks as last year. 

“Have had a good many complaints from 
fox trappers about the small game hunters 
taking foxes from their traps and lifting the 
traps."—Game Protector Levi R. Whippo, 
Parkers Landing, November 1945. 





“A good many foxes, both red and gray, 
were killed during the small game season 
and a lot were missed. All the hunters were 
surprised at the number of foxes they saw. 
A good many want to join in with the fox 
hunters this winter to kill some. This is 
the first year they have taken up the killing 
seriously. It has been hard to stir up any 
interest in the past but now they realize 
that something must be done. Several of the 
boys who took trapping instructions from 
Mr. Plasterer are now getting results.”— 
Game Protector J. Bradley McGregor, Beaver, 
November 1945. 
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“Non-resident hunters driving along Route 
68 have been looking wistfully at two large 
bucks which have taken advantage of a 
refuge.”—Game Protector W. T. Campbell, 
Franklin, November 1945. 





“The hunting season for 1945 has been 
the poorest season I ever experienced. All 
species of game birds and animals were be- 
low normal except squirrels. They were 
above normal in numbers. The only ex- 
planation I can give for this condition is 
failure of reproduction during the summer 
of 1945. 

“Failure of reproduction is not always 
caused by any one condition, but to a com- 
bination of conditions such as weather, over- 
shooting, disturbance by dogs or other 
enemies during the mating season, and some- 
times by the switching of predators from 
their natural food, because of its scarcity, 
to food they only use occasionally.”—Game 
Protector Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg, No- 
vember 1945. 





“I think the farm-game project went over 
satisfactorily this season with cooperators 
pleased and no complaints.”—-Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Polk, November 1945. 





“Due to the heavy rush of work this 
month I found it impossible to devote very 
much time to fox trapping. However I am 
pleased to announce that the response from 
trapping demonstrations which I conducted, 
as well as the bounty on the red fox, have 
accounted for at least 200 foxes in this area. 
Professional trappers have taken about half 
of these and the small game hunters have 
totalled at least 25 to my knowledge. The 
other 75 were taken by the amateur trappers, 
which argues well for a heavy take next 
season, 

“The big shortage in this area in the way 
of small game was the rabbit. Why? A 
combination of foxes, hard winter, dry 
August, poor breeding season, etc. The 
ringneck kill was light but not too bad con- 
sidering the above reasons. Quail were 
scarce, squirrels plentiful and grouse fair.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, 
November 1945. 





“The great horned owl seems to be more 
plentiful than last year at this time. More 
have been probated for bounty and there 
are more signs and calling.”"—Game Pro- 
tector R. E. Holtzapple, Middleburg, Novem- 
ber 1945. 
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NERVES AND THE SHOTGUN 
By Ted Trueblood 


SIX-OUNCE bird shouldn’t make a fool 
of a six-foot man. It isn’t right, but it 
can happen. I know because I was there. 
A friend and I were hunting a side-hill 
pasture for woodcock last fall. It was an 
ideal spot, moist, rich soil with strips of 
close-cropped grass and scattered clumps of 
alders. We had covered it fairly well, I had 
collected one timber doodle and we were 
angling back uphill toward the car when I 
flushed another bird. It fluttered up in 
characteristic undecided woodcock fashion 
and angled off to my right toward a patch 
of cover. 


I swung my gun up and then lowered it. 
My companion and both our dogs were 
somewhere in that direction so I didn’t dare 
shoot. The woodcock dropped to the grass 
in clear sight about 30 yards away. I called 
to my partner, but there was a strong wind 
blowing in his direction and if he answered 
I couldn’t hear him. Consequently, I walked 
toward the woodcock, which was standing 
stupidly on the grass, hoping it would fly out 
to my left so I could shoot. 

When I got close, it rose reluctantly, 
swung out over the alders to my right and 
then dodged back into the open grass above 
me, again coming to earth not more than 
30 yards away. Once more it just stood 
there in the open, apparently a little con- 
fused and somewhat dejected. I looked at 
it, wondering what to do next and gripping 
my gun tighter and tighter by the minute. 

Next, I heard Bud, the pointer, coming 
toward me through the alders. I called him 
in and yelled to my companion, but again 
failed to hear his reply. Little Duke, the 
springer, appeared then and I knew the 
woodcock would be on his way very, very 


shortly. When Duke pushes them out they 


really take off! 


I turned Bud loose and began to walk 
toward the bird. I could look him right in 
the eye and I was wound up as tight as a 
duck hunter’s alarm clock. Then Duke 
taught him not to sit on the grass. When 
I was about 15 yards away, he started up 
and to my left as though he’d just thought 
of something important. There was nothing 
between him and me but air and there was 
nothing beyond him but the beautiful, blue 
sky. He started out to fly a circle around 


We heartily welcome beginning with this 
issue two nationally known authorities on 
guns and gun dogs. Ted Trueblood, of Field 
and Stream needs no introduction to most 
Pennsylvania sportsmen and his contribu- 
tions monthly in Game News from now on 
will be right down their alley. The same is 
true of Herbert Kendrick, manager of 
WHGB radio station, Harrisburg, who knows 
gun dogs like nobody’s business and as that 
famed authority on the subject of dogdom 
Horace Lytle says, will do a bang up column 
for you. Next month Mr. Kendrick will 
start a series of short articles on selecting 
and training a hunting dog. 


me at a distance of 20 yards and—much as 
I hate to admit it—that is just exactly what 
he did! 

I took out the two empties and slipped 
two fresh shells into my gun and I hope 
nobody else ever has as low an opinion of 
me as I had of myself at that moment. *A 
blind man could. have killed that bird with 
a Flit gun, but I didn’t even know where 
I'd shot. 

Now, I know why I missed that woodcock 
twice. I’ve done the same thing before 
when I saw a bird on the ground. It was 
simply a case of nerves. The longer I 
watched him the tighter they got until, by 
the time I finally had a chance to shoot, I 
couldn’t have hit an elephant floating 
through the air on a cobweb. 

A man goes through somewhat the same 
thing when he walks in on a point, whether 
he is hunting grouse, quail, pheasants or 
woodcock. The point alone is bad enough, 
but if you happen to see your bird on the 
ground, watch out! The odds are you'll miss 
him, and if you make the mistake of stand- 
ing there and watching him instead of 
pushing him out, he’s a fairly safe bird. 

A friend of mine who is one of the finest 
shots I know gave me the best answer I’ve 
found so far to the problem. When he 
walks in to flush a bird, he carefully avoids 
gripping his gun. Instead, he balances it 
over his open left hand (safety on, of course) 
with the muzzle at a slight upward angle. 
His right hand is held loosely over the grip 
and his fingers are away from the triggers. 
Then, during those awful instants before 
the flush, he repeatedly tosses his gun, very 
gently—nor more than an inch—with his 
left hand, keeping it balanced with the right. 

In this way, his gun always is under con- 


(Continued on page 32) 


WHY OWN A BIRD DOG? 
By Herbert Kendrick 


HEN wine-like autumn days come 

around and the heavy frosts change the 
hillsides and valleys into a hunter’s wonder- 
land, the crowning climax appears as a 
seasoned well bred, thoroughly trained bird 
dog quarters back and forth with his head 
high and his tail swinging merrily. Then 
suddenly his nostrils become filled with 
the glorious scent of a ruffed grouse. He 
stops immediately, walks stiff legged a few 
graceful steps and freezes. Then you know 
the bird is only a few feet from his accurate 
nose. You walk past your statuesque ca- 
nine companion and the brown bomber ex- 
plodes from the leaves and bursts through 
the tangled vines and second growth. Your 
gun speaks once, and midst a little cloud of 
floating feathers he nose dives to the ground. 
You hear the familiar thud that makes every 
bird hunter’s heart skip a beat. The dog 
moves in fast and straight to the prize, lifts 
it gently, then retrieves it for his master. 
There is outdoor hunting perfection, and the 
result of weeks, months, and years of care- 
ful planning and training. This picture does 
not just happen by reason of chance or luck. 
It is the deserved reward of the man who 
is farsighted, ambitious, and sportsman 
enough to go to the trouble of selecting a 
well bred pup, and going through all the 
phases of training that makes a dog worthy 
to be called your hunting companion. 

By far too many hunters are hunting small 
game in our State without the aid of a dog. 
We shall do everything in our power to im- 
press upon our readers the necessity of own- 
ing a first rate bird dog. We want to first 
create the desire, and then take up, step 
by step, the long process of dog training. If 
you will select a good puppy from well 
known breeders and start his early training 
along with us, you will be one of the 
gunners who will know new thrills and reap 
a more bountiful harvest of game birds in 
the fall. 


The modern bird dog logically belongs 


second only to the game bird itself, because . 


he is by far the most important adjunct to 
the sport of hunting. The upland game hun- 
ter can easily, in normal times, buy a new 
gun, a new car, new hunting clothes, im- 
proved ammunition, all on short notice, but 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Northwest Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs plans 
to submit a resolution at the state conven- 
tion next February on ‘the nine o’clock open- 
ing the first day of the small game season. 
Division officials want to know what the 
majority of sportsmen want recommended 
regarding the nine o’clock starting time, and 
what the farmers think about it. 

They welcome letters from clubs and in- 
dividuals on the subject. Seth L. Myers, 
Secretary of the Northwest Division and out- 
door writer of Sharon says. 

The plan was originally intended as a 
safety measure and courtesy to farmers in 
giving them time to complete morning chores 
and still be in the field at starting time along 
with the fellows from town and city. He 
admits it was a splendid gesture, but claims 
it works only with the honest hunter, and 
gives the “sooners” an open field. Myers 
points out that “the fellow who cares little 
or nothing for the other person’s rights 
starts his violation as soon as it is day- 
light,” whereas “the honest sportsman sits 
patiently in his car while these violators 
walk boldly out into the field and begin 
their slaughter. He should do something 
about it, but what is there for him to do? 
Only an officer can do anything, and that 
when he actually catches them in the act. 
There can not be a game protector at every 
shooting spot in the state, and otherwise 
it cannot be controlled.” 

Myers says they want known “sooners” to 
keep their opinions to themselves, along with 
their schemes for meat hogging. The feder- 
ation wants the ideas of honest men only on 
problems pertaining to honest sport. 


For the past two big game seasons the 
Western Clinton Sportsmen’s Association has 
sponsored an information center in Renovo. 
This year, again, the association strove to aid 
the visiting sportsmen and the community 
by: 1. Assisting these visitors to find room 
and board and thus helping those who have 
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accommodations to offer; 2. Giving directions 
so that strangers can more easily reach their 
destinations; 3. Having the visiting sports- 
men register, giving name, home address and 
local address so that they may be located in 
case of emergency or that messages can be 
sent to their homes if necessary or desirable. 

In order to enable the center to render 
the most efficient service to both the sports- 
men and those who want to furnish room 
and board, the club is encouraging those 
with accommodations to send in their name, 
address, number that can be accommodated, 
whether or not meals will be furnished, what 
rates are asked, etc. 

Hotels, restaurants, rooming houses, etc. 
are also asked to register. 

This is a smart idea on the part of the 
Western Clinton boys and is bound to save 
many headaches during the hunting season. 


The South Scranton Sportsmen’s Club has 
purchased a tract of land in Coolbaugh Town- 
ship for the development of a camp site and 
hunting area in the deer country. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Four veterans of World War No. 2, all patients at the Valley Forge General Hospital, 
Prepare to hunt for ringneck pheasants on the University of Pennsylvania Farm con- 


tiguous to Valley Forge Park. The unused farm was desig 


nated a regulated shooting 


ground for the recreational benefit of veterans and upwards of 300 birds were purchased 
and released. Sportsmen furnished dogs, and guns and ammunition were provided by 


the Reconditioning Service. 


The Johnstown Sportsmen’s Association at 
a recent meeting decided to support construc- 
tion of a 200-acre artificial dam on Roaring 
Run near Jennertown. President Akers 
named a committee to assist in the campaign 
to obtain state and federal funds for the 
project. wo 

A special meeting of all Northern Cambria 
sportsmen’s associations was held November 
18 to discuss the post-war set-up, the ulti- 
mate goal of which is to create fishing, hunt- 
ing and recreational areas to benefit all per- 
sons in the district. This will mean better 
health and more fun for everybody. We'd 
like to see each and every resident of the 
Northern Cambria section get behind this 
project and really push! 


To further interest of youth in activities 
of the club, the West Shore Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation recently decided to admit boys be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 years to social 
membership free, and a meeting slogan 
“Bring the Boy Along” was adopted. Re- 
turning veterans will be invited to join the 
organization. 


Members of the Northern Lancaster County 
Fish and Game Association will again this 
winter conduct a rabbit trapping campaign 
on private property to help solve the source 
of damage to garden crops during the sum- 
mer. The club requires its rabbit trappers to 
secure licenses from the club secretary. 

These boys also plan to raise pheasant 
chicks in cooperation with the Game Com- 
mission, 


The L. and W. Fish and Game Association 
at Lykens has ordered 108 Missouri cotton- 
tail rabbits to be released in the Lykens area. 
The rabbits will probably be liberated after 
the small game season has closed. 


The Bethlehem Game, Fish and Forestry 
Association is planning to spend close to 
$1,000 for the purchase of game to be liber- 
ated throughout their district. This club 
has already negotiated for the purchase of 
rabbits and has pledged cooperation in the 
State program to raise day-old pheasant 


chicks. 
100% Club 
How many sportsmen’s associations in 
Pennsylvania subscribe 100% to the Prnn- 
SYLVANIA GAME News? If your association 
is a 100% club let us know about it. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ATOMIC POWER IN FUR 


ping the side out of a deer with one pass. 
A dirty yellow band encircles each flank and 
meets at the base of the tail. Fur of the 
same color surrounds, ’coon-wise, the black- 
ish face. His head and tail are carried 
low and, with his shambling gait he has the 
look of a bear cub with a bushy tail. 

Originally found in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan, there is 
not a wolverine now known to be in the 
United States (with one notable exception 
mentioned further along in this nostalgic 
memoir) east of the high Colorado forests. 
The United States Forest Service’s most re- 
cent estimate of wolverine population in na- 
tional forests totals only about 55 animals, in 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Washington 
and California, commenting briefly, “ 3 
probably extinct in Idaho . . .” Canada re- 
ports it very rare in Quebec and present in 
small numbers in northern Labrador. The 
Mount McKinley region of Alaska seems to 
be the present center of wolverine abundance 
and most of the skins marketed by Hudson’s 
Bay Company come from there, the Great 
Bear Lake district or the Yukon. The 
annual take in wolverine skins by this com- 
pany has decreased from 1,694 in 1919-20 to 
542 in 1941-42; the average for the ten year 
period from °32 to °42 being slightly over 
600 pelts annually. Evidence that they were 
never a common animal is shown by Hud- 
son’s Bay’s figures. From 1821 to 1905, 
101,426 wolverine skins were handled, an 
average of only a little more than 1100 per 
year. Compared to other Canadian mam- 
mals, wolverines are about as common as 
badgers. Black bears are six times more 
plentiful, lynxes 14 times and red foxes 18 
times more abundant. A carcajou skin was 
worth $30.00 in the fur boom of 1920, and 
now averages about $15.00. Eskimos regard 
it highly for trimming their parka hoods be- 
cause it resists the formation of ice from 
breath moisture. 

The amazing exception to the total ab- 
sence of wolverines from the eastern United 
States in the last seventy-five years is con- 
tained in an article in the Ohio Conserva- 
tion Bulletin for June, 1944. This account, 
with two unmistakably substantiating 
photographs, tells of a wolverine shot by 
Dave Klepfer and his son on the night of 
December 8, 1943, east of Beaver Lake, near 
the Mahoning-Columbiana County line in 
Ohio. What these hunters thought was a 
big ’coon turned out to be a 21-pound wol-, 
verine, the first ever taken in Ohio according 
to that State’s Conservation officials. It had 
been treed four times by a ’coon hound 
and four times had jumped to the ground. 
It was finally shot from a limb by Wilbur 
Kiepfer as his father picked him out in the 
flashlight’s beam. The fact of the wolver- 
ine’s great rarity even in the country’s 
largest zoos almost surely denies that the 
animal had escaped from some traveling 
circus, yet there he was, over eight hundred 
miles from his nearest known range. 

Much has been written of the wolverine’s 
enormous strength and indomitable per- 
sistence in following and robbing a trapline. 
Hard-boiled trappers who live on pemmican, 
cognac and nails have been known to quit 
a lush fur country in despair when a car- 
cajou moved in. And I imagine that it takes 
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a rugged guy to winter through a season up 
around Cook Inlet or Peace River. If a 
twenty-five-pound animal, with fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of fur on his back himself, can 
give the heave-ho to one of those courier- 
du-bois boys—golly, he must have some- 
thing! Something more than apple honey 
has been added to his make-up. 

Here are some facts, collected from au- 
thoritative sources, most of them eye-witness 
accounts from reputable woodsmen, explorers 
and naturalists, about our friend the glutton, 
carcajou or Indian devil. 

One was known to upset a woodpile in 
Hudson Bay country to get at a cache of 
meat underneath, A Hudson Bay “wood- 
pile” consists of whole trees set on end in a 
conical pile. This pile was seventy yards 
around at the base and the wolverine bit 
through several logs a foot thick. 

A 26-pound wolverine walked six miles 
in deep snow with an 8-pound trap on one 
of his forefeet. He carried the trap in his 
jaws and walked on his remaining three legs. 

One has been known to dig a hole several 
feet deep in frozen ground on which a 
pickaxe had very little effect. 





They not only follow a trap-line to eat 
or destroy any trapped animals found, but 
wolverines pull up the traps and carry them 
prodigious distances to hide them—buried 
under drifts or deadfalls. They have chewed 
their way into log cabins and utterly dev- 
astated, either by eating or spraying (for 
they have certain of the skunk’s powers) 
everything edible inside. 

A wolverine is afraid of nothing. Man is 
his only enemy, but, brother, that doesn’t 
bother old man gulo. A carcajou pounced on 
a deer that had been shot by an Indian, and 
stood defiantly on the booty until the 
hunter came up within twenty yards and 
shot him. 

A Chippewayan legend, translated, reads: 
“A mother bear with young MAY attack 
you; a mother wolverine CERTAINLY 
WILL.” A young half-breed from this tribe, 
on the north shore of Lake Athabasca, sur- 
prised a female wolverine with four “white” 
young in a slight hollow under some spruce 
boughs. The mother rushed at him, “eyes 
shining blue . . uttering sounds like a 
bear.” The Indian, unarmed, swung up into 
a tree after making a swipe at her with a 
hastily grabbed stick. The young, “pure 
white,” were about the size of muskrats. 

A trained observer of the Biological Sur- 
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deep snow, between a wolverine and a three- 
year-old bull moose. When the moose was 
shot it was found that the glutton had 
bitten’ a large chunk out of his back. The 
wolverine escaped in the gloom of the 
spruces, This occurred in the Yukon in 
1907. 

Besides the skirmish with which this 
article begins, there are two other episodes, 
observed by Walter Fry in Sequoia, which 
establish the wolverine’s rating among his 
four-footed neighbors. 

In July 1906 two adult bears retreated in 
some haste from the carcass of a cow, upon 
which they were feeding, when one adult 
wolverine approached. 

Three large mountain coyotes were feed- 
ing on a deceased horse high up on Grouse 
Flat in October, 1907, They high-tailed out 
of the vicinity in a hurry upon the ap- 
proach of one medium-sized carcajou. 

In the Sierras the glutton’s diet consists 
of yellow-bellied marmots, carrion, gophers, 
rats and mice. The great strength back of 
his heavily armed paws enables him to dig 
out rapidly any rodents from their under- 
ground homes. 

Wolverines are solitary hunters and have 
the widest individual range of any car- 
nivorous animal—20 to 30 miles in each di- 
rection from the home den. 

Four or five young are brought forth in 
June or July in shallow burrows under 
shelving ro¢tks, fir boughs or deadfalls. Mr. 
Fry found a rocky den, 11,000 feet up in the 
Sierras, six inches deep and five feet wide 
with a scant lining of grass and pine boughs. 
The young are cream colored, tinged with 
brownish grey on crown, legs, back, under- 
parts and tail; the face a mask of brown. 

As might be expected of a subject so color- 
ful and temperamental, many wild tales have 
been written about friend skunkbear, based 
on phenomenal Indian legend and pioneer 
folk-lore. The best modern wolverine stories 
that I know of, written by men who com- 
bine a naturalists’s knowledge with fictional 
charm, are herewith listed: 

THE GLUTTON OF THE GREAT SNOW, 
by C. G. D. Roberts, in his “House In The 
Water,” L. C. Page & Co., 1908 

GULO THE INDOMITABLE, by F. St 
Mars, in “The Way of the Wild,” Stokes & 
Co., 1919 

THE SAINT, by F. St Mars, “Outing” 
Magazine about 1911 (This is a corker) 

THE DEVIL OF DOOMSDAY, by Samuel 
Scoville Jr., in “Man And Beast,” Harcourt 
Brace, 1926 (Read this one if you get hold 
of it.) 

THE FEUD ON SWIFTWATER, by W. G. 
Chapman, in “Green Timber Trails”, Cen- 
tury, 1920 

THE DEVIL OF SPRUCE GLOOMS, by 
Kenneth Gilbert, in “Fighting Hearts of the 
Wild”, Century 1928 

THE DEVIL ANGEL, by Alexander 
Sprunt, in “Dwellers of the Silences”, Dodd 
Mead, 1935 

More seriously scientific articles about 
wolverines, but fascinating reading for the 
student of the subject, would include: 

THE QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA, by J. J. Audubon and J. Bachmat, 
N. Y., 1849-54 

FUR BEARING ANIMALS, by Elliot 


vey of Canada witnessed a running fight, in Coues, U. S. Geological Survey, 1877 
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MAMMALS OF THE ADIRONDACKS, by 
Cc. Hart Merriam, N. Y., 1884 

LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS, by E. T. 
Seton, N. Y., 1928 

LARGER NORTH AMERICAN MAM- 
MALS, by E. W. Nelson, Nat'l. Geog. Soc., 
1916 

FADING TRAILS, edited by Dan Beard, 
N. Y., 1943 

EXTINCT AND VANISHING MAMMALS 
OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, by 
Glover Allen. (This is one of the very best) 

Photographs of wild wolverines are 
scarcer than nylons. Two of the best I know 
of appeared nearly forty years apart—the 
first, in National Geographic Magazine in 
1908, was taken by Mr. Alan D. Wilson and 
shows a treed carcajou high up in a dead 
yellow pine in Wyoming; the other came out 
in “Alaskan Sportsman” for February 1945 
and is an excellent shot of a wolverine plow- 
ing through deep snow. There is a good 
photograph of a caged wolverine, taken a 
good many years ago, I think in the Wash- 
ington Zoo, and used in the New York Forest, 
Fish & Game Report (a book) for 1902-3. 
This photograph serves as the basis for Mr. 
Walter Weber’s excellent painting repro- 
duced on the Sequoia National Park stamp 
in the recent series of stamps of “Wildlife 
of National Parks”. 

Among artists, that unsurpassed animal il- 
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lustrator, Charles Livingston Bull, stands 
head and shoulders above anyone else in 
showing wolverines in repose or in action. 
Some of Mr. Bull’s best drawings of this 
species are found in: 

HOUSE IN THE WATER, by C. G. D. 
Roberts (previously mentioned) 

PEOPLES MAGAZINE, in early 1920’s, il- 
lustrating a story by H. M. Batten. 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, in 1920's, illus- 
trating Sam Scoville’s fine story, “The Devil 
of Doomsday”. 

Saturday Evening Post illustrations for a 
story by Hal G. Evarts in about 1925 ~ 

Colored poster issued by Winchester Arms 
of game animals in 1919 or 1920 

FUR FACTS, by A. M. Ahern (a book) 

Book of short stories by Paul Annixter, 
published by Penn around 1929. 

Paul Bransom, a fine wildlife illustrator 
who is skillful in depicting anatomy, fur 
texture, and characteristic attitudes of his 
subjects, has an excellent wolverine drawing 
in McCracken’s “The Biggest Bear On Earth”, 
published by Lippincott last year. Other 
good examples of carcajou as seen by Bran- 
som are in “Field & Stream” in 1944, “Coun- 
try Gentleman” and “St. Nicholas” in the 
1920’s. Louis. Agassiz Fuertes has a spirited 
wolverine painting reproduced in National 
Geographic’s “Larger North American Mam- 
mals”, and another good one in colors in 
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“The Burgess Animal Book”. I have men- 
ticned Weber’s painting on one of the Na- 
tional Park Stamp series and this just about 
makes up the total of all the naturally life- 
like portraits of old man carcajou that I 
know of. If you want a clear mind-picture 
of a wolverine shun like poison most of the 
illustrations of -the beast in the various 
“standard” works on natural history now on 
the market. These are, for the most part, 
drawn by men who had, apparently, but short 
peeks at poorly preserved skunkbear skins, 
stuffed with sawdust. One exception to this 
is a good drawing, by a German named 
Specht, of a wolverine on a reindeer caréass, 
This is reproduced in Brehm’s “Life Of Ani- 
mals” and in several other natural history 
works. Other pictures labeled “wolverine” 
or “carcajou” or “glutton” have been drawn 
or painted—but of them the less said the 
better. They can best be described by the 
overly-quoted countryman’s remark upon 
being exposed to a giraffe for the first time, 
“There ain’t no such animal!” 

As a matter of fact, gulo luscus himself 
very nearly fulfills that last statement, for 
he is an amazing beast. He looks like the 
normal result of wedlock between a skunk 
and a bear. He acts like a Dead End kid at 
his worst and he has the indomitable, im- 
perturbable courage of a doughfoot at 
Bastogne. 


They not -only follow a trap-line to eat or destroy any trapped animals found but pull up the traps and carry them long distances to hide them. 
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PROPAGATED QUAIL vs. WILD QUAIL 





wild birds seemed to face a cold rain with 
terror. As pointed out before nearly all the 
deaths occurred at the time of heavy rain- 
storms. When precipitation first started, 
whether at day or night, the birds scattered 
to the nearest protection, perhaps corn shocks 
or low bushes. Boughs of trees seemed to 
suffice for light showers, but the nailkeg 
became the haven of refuge during heavy 
and persistent rains. The pen-reared birds 
appeared to be as capable of caring for 
themselves as were the wild ones. In fact 
on some occasions they seemed to use better 
judgment in the selection of shelter. It is 
highly probable that this adaptability of the 
pen-reared birds was due to the fact that 
they had previously been accustomed to 
finding and using an effective shelter in their 
maintenance pens equivalent to a nailkeg. 

There were two main feeding periods for 
both classes of quail—early in the morning, 
and late in the afternoon. However, the 
birds did eat at other times too, especially 
during mild weather. 
barnyard chickens, both wild and pen-reared 
bobwhites scratched in the litter for food 
while maintaining a constant conversation. 
Some were seen eating shreds of cornstalk 
and pokeweed stems, pine needles from a 
branch, and sumac fruit out of a low hanging 
cluster. When water was frozen, all birds 
pecked ice from the wall to quench their 
thirst. 

The outstanding difference between the 
wild birds and pen-reared stock, was in de- 


Similar to a flock of, 


gree of wariness. ._The wild quail were con- 
stantly on the alert, and acted suspicious of 
every sound and movement. None could be 
seen on occasions when the operator re- 
moved the observation panel to feed or to 
make adjustments. Towards the end of one 
of the studies, one or two bold wild males 
would venture cautiously into the open to 
eat at feeding time, but would quickly scurry 
back into the pines at a warning signal 
from one of the females who always acted as 
sentinel. 

On the contrary, the pen-reared birds, 
even those from hardening pens, showed 
little fear. The presence of one of the 
operators nearby did not perturb them 
noticeably when they were feeding. Al- 
though most of them kept their distance 
from the operators, a few were daring enough 
to venture within 3 or 4 feet to find food. 
Peculiar sounds caused little or no excite- 
ment among them. 

In one aspect, namely, that of being con- 
fined, the pen-reared birds had the ad- 
vantage of prior adjustment as compared 
with the wild birds. Furthermore, the 
former were not necessarily subjected to the 
same degree of nervous strain occasioned 
by sudden change of environment as the 
latter may have been. 

During the breeding season following the 
1943 studies, fourteen wild females, some 
paired with pen-reared males and some with 
wild males, were held in captivity, but none 
laid eggs. Two of these birds that were 
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kept through the second breeding season in 
1944, still failed to reproduce. 


1944 STUDIES 


Pen-reared Wild Quail vs. High- and Low- 
producing Pen-reared Quail 


Inasmuch as the direct descendant of the 
wild jungle fowl, the barnyard chicken, has 
become very docile through years of breeding 
in captivity for reproduction, weight, and ap- 
pearance, it has been suggested that propa- 
gated quail also may be undergoing the same 
transformation. Perhaps quail propagators, 
in their desire to develop good reproduction 
and plump birds, inadvertently have been 
breeding away from stamina and wildness, 
the most desired characteristics for game 
birds, 

In order to test this theory, in 1944 pen- 
reared birds of high producing grandmothers 
and mothers (80 eggs per hen per season), 
were compared for 3 weeks with wild birds 
from eggs taken from a nest in the wild, 
hatched in an incubator, and reared in con- 
finement, together with wild birds captured 
a year before and kept in pens up to the 
time of the study. These birds represented 
the extremes in domestication so far as avail- 
able stock ‘was concerned. Other compari- 
sons were made (1) of the offspring of high- 
producing pen-reared mothers with those 
of low-producing pen-reared mothers and 
grandmothers; and (2) of the young of fair- 
producing pen-reared mothers with semi- 
wild offspring of wild cocks and pen-reared 
hens. Ten birds of each group were used. 
In connection with the last two comparisons 
birds were studied in outdoor control pens 
as well as in the climoactometer. 

The diet used in the 1944 studies con- 
sisted of six cultivated seeds: Canada field 
peas, wheat, Wilson soybeans, milo, millet, 
and vetch. In the climoactometer this diet 
was scattered on the floor twice a day; in 
the outdoor pens, it was fed in hoppers. 

Less precipitation was used in the 1944 
studies than in those of the previous year, 
the average daily rainfall in the chamber for 
the three experiments being 1.1”, 0.5” and 
0.9” respectively. Temperature varied from 
—9° to 64° F., and wind velocities of 3, 5%, 
72, and 12 M. P. H. were employed. 

Mortality and General Condition—No 
deaths occurred throughout the three ex- 
periments and the general condition of all the 
birds was good. All the birds in the chamber 
lost weight, but no significant difference ex- 
isted between the losses of any of the groups 
being compared. There was a marked differ- 
ence, however, between the weight losses of 
birds in the climoactometer and those of 
quail kept outdoors as controls. Despite 
bitter cold and heavy snow the outdoor 
controls maintained their weight much better. 
One cause of this contrast was undoubtedly 
the method of feeding involved in each case; 
the former searching for seed in the litter 
and ice; the latter merely eating it from 
sheltered, conviently-placed hoppers. 

Conduct of Birds—A difference in degree 
of wariness and timidity was noticed between 
the pen-reared quail of high-producing cap- 
tive hens and the pen-reared (or pen-main- 
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tained) wild stock. This difference may 
have been accentuated by the fact that the 
wild birds had not been handled for weigh- 
ing prior to the study as had been the off- 
spring of captive parents. During the third 
week this difference was not as perceptible 
as at first, but was still very much apparent. 

The birds of the other two comparisons 
showed no difference in timidity and wari- 
ness, even though one group of quail pos- 
sessed wild blood. 


Summary 


Seven experiments, involving a total of 
140 mature bobwhite quail (101 pen-reared 
of at least 5 generations of captive quail, 29 
wild [6 pen-reared and 23 naturally reared], 
and 10 semi-wild pen-reared) were con- 
ducted during March and April, 1943, and 
February and March, 1944, in the climo- 
actometer at the Loyalsock Experimental 
Station, Montoursville, Pennsylvania, to de- 
termine what characteristics of pen-reared 
quail make them unsuitable for survival 
under wild conditions, 

The pen-reared birds of captive back- 
ground were not as alert and wary as their 
wild cousin, either pen-reared or naturally 
reared. This characteristic was the main 
and outstanding difference between the two 
groups. There was no noticeable difference, 
however, in degree of wariness between the 
former and semi-wild pen-reared quail, or 
between pen-reared stock of high-producing 
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captive ancestry, and that of low-producing 
captive ancestry, 

Pen-reared quail by judicious use of the 
“huddle” and natural cover seemed to adapt 
themselves to adverse weather conditions 
as well as did the wild quail. They main- 
tained their weight as successfully as wild 
stock that had been pen-raised or kept in 
captivity a considerable length of time, but 
suffered greater loss than wild stock that 
had been in captivity only a few weeks. 
Pen-reared stock held through the winter 
on wire in large hardening pens (60’ 8” x 
12’ x 5’ 3”), and pen-reared stock held in 
small maintenance pens (12’ x 5’ x 16”) but 
hardened for 10 to 17 days on the ground 
in enclosures 36’ x 36’ x 6’, lost less weight 
during severe weather conditions than un- 
hardened pen-reared quail direct from small 
maintenance pens. 

The pen-reared quail learned quickly how 
to forage for wild foodstuffs. Their food 
selection when compared to the diet of wild 





ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1, The downy young of Sora Rails are pitch 
black, and being precocial or able to run about 
when newly hatched, they are not fed by their 
parents. 


2. Kingfishers carry their small fish prey in 
their bills. 


3. Porky can’t come down headfirst. 
to back down or fall off. 


4. The very common painted turtle always 
takes his food UNDER water. 


He has 
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birds showed general similarity, but with 
definite differences. Among ‘those pen- 
reared birds whose stomach contents were 
analyzed, a greater: percentage of fibrous 
feeds such as sumac (Rhus glabra) and 
poisonous seeds such as sickle senna (Cassia 
tora), were found to have been selected than 
was true of the wild birds. However, this 
observation is based on only one meal par- 
taken by each of 26 pen-reared birds in com- 
parison with that of each of only 6 wild 
birds. No trace of the poisonous senna seed 
was found in 12 of the 26 pen-reared quail. 

No deaths occurred during sub-zéro 
weather, whereas nearly all the mortality 
during the experiments happened either dur- 
ing or immediately following unnaturally 
heavy and prolonged rainstorms. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Carnegie Museum offers “Birds of 
Western Pennsylvania” by W. E. Clyde Todd, 
Curator of Ornithology, Carnegie Museum 
for $5.00 per copy, postage prepaid. Address 
orders to the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 
13,. Pennsylvania. 

Copies are bound in blue buckram, 8 
inches by 11 inches in size, 730 pages, with 
22 plates in color, illustrating 118 species 
from the original drawings by George Miksch 
Sutton; 60 pen and ink drawings and sev- 
eral maps. 





Above are 479 fox pelts and the successful Warren County Trappers who bagged them as of November 25 last year when the Warren County 


Field and Stream Club asked local trappers to bring in their fox catches for a mass display. 


In addition the club knows of 204 other foxes 


which were taken but not displayed. The men in the photo are left to right: Harold Bailey, Ross Bailey, George Pilling, Gerald Rowley, Warren 
County Game Protector George Norris, Clyde Hansen, Lothair Hamilton, Floyd Dyke, Deforest Whitton, Harold Caepper, Ray Burrows, Jimmy 
Juliano, Bill Culbertson, Bucky Zaner, Willis Mead, Jr., and Willis Mead, Sr. 
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IS THE PEN MIGHTIER? 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION - 


be made safe and pleasant for everyone. 
This is achieved largely by laws which pro- 
tect game as well as the hunters. 

Such laws are passed by the State Legis- 
lature and are so worded that they are fair 
to everyone, 

The first safety measure is getting a li- 
cense to hunt. This eliminates the danger of 
children hunting, also any who are not physi- 
cally fit. Then laws are passed, as to the 
hours when hunting is allowed and distance 
from buildings which must be kept. No 
shooting is allowed across the highway, nor 
is it permitted from automobiles. In fact, 
many laws are made along this order. 

Then, too, the hunter must be careful for 
himself. He must be sure that his gun is on 
safety if it is loaded. He must be careful 
never to aim his gun at anyone and not to 
have it loaded when not in use. The hunter 
must wear red clothing that can be seen 
from a distance. 

Hunting must be safe for all hunters who 
are in the woods. If all laws are observed, 
no one will ever shoot until he is positive 
what he is shooting toward. Then, too, the 
game in the woods must be considered. Many 
deer are killed every year unnecessarily just 
because the hunter did not take time to see 
if it had horns or not. Smaller game is 
often killed and left lying in the woods be- 
cause the hunter saw something more. 

Hunting can be made safe by laws en- 
forced by Game Protectors who protect the 
game as well as the hunters. 


*Age 15, Sophomore Class, Lock Haven 
Senior High School. 


Alfred Thomas* 
Advantages of Hunting Safely 
Down through the ages hunting has been 


practiced, first as a means of survival and 
later as a vigorous, healthful sport. The only 


‘ way to reap all the benefits of good fellow- 


ship, healthy atmosphere, and all around en- 
joyment it offers is to hunt safely and soberly. 

Concise, deliberate thinking is the fore- 
most key to a successful trip and a “glad-to- 
be alive” return home. To proceed with care 
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in hunting is a challenge which is the serious 
responsibility of each hunter to accept gladly. 
The fate of fellow hunters and of you your- 
self depends on you. Be considerate! Re- 
member, the gun handled with discretion 
is the gun which will aid the clear thinking 
hunter to stock his larder to capacity. 

Let each of us bear home the well-earned 
fruits of a sporting triumph over the cun- 
ning of the wilds, instead of returning home 
with a heart filled with needless grief. Shall 
we remember this hunting season without 
bitterness and sorrow in our heart, but with 
a host of fond memories of pleasant times 
among the wonders of God’s nature? 


* Age 14, 10th grade, Lock Haven Senior 
High School. 


Stanley Johnson* 


This coming hunting season, due to the 
fact that many men have been released from 
the armed services and that an increased 
amount of ammunition has been released for 
sale to hunters, there will be an increased 
number of hunters in the woods. This in- 
crease in hunters is no reason why there 
should be an increase in hunting accidents. 
It should cause every hunter to be more 
careful. 

Some of the rules a hunter can follow so 
that there will be fewer accidents are as 
follows: 

1. Wear plenty of red clothing and a red 
hat. Do not wear clothes that are of black, 
gray or brown color. 

2. Be sure at what you are aiming before 
you shoot. 

3. When crossing a fence, lay your gun 
down on the other side before crossing it. 
After you are over, then pick your gun up. 

4. Do not climb trees with loaded guns. 

5. Do not carry loaded firearms in a car. 

If these few simple rules are followed, 
there will be very few hunting accidents. 
There is absolutely no excuse for carelessness. 


* Age 17, Senior Class, Renovo High School. 
Donald Drake* 


As hunting season draws near, we must 
think of safety. Each year many people 
are injured and even killed while hunting. 

Persons must not only think of themselves 
but of others; they must obey the hunting 
rules and regulations. 





“HAMHEAD HOG” 
By S. A. Orr and R. G. Rodkey 





“Bet I get something this time!’ 
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(Continued from page 11) 


PLAY SAFE! 


O 
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One law in Pennsylvania is that a loaded 
gun may not be carried in an automobile, 
and some people have been hurt by dis- 
obeying this law. Another law says, no per- 
son may shoot a gun across a public high- 
way. This law has saved many lives. 

This year the State Game Commission 
hopes to have fewer accidents, and if hunters 
obey the hunting rules or regulations we can 
and will have fewer accidents. 

If you are in the woods this hunting season, 
and you see something move but you are not 
sure of what it is, just stop and think how 
many people have lost their lives this way. 

So let’s try to make this season the safest 
season there has ever been. 


* Age 16, Junior Class, Renovo High School. 


Among other clubs who advised us of their 
program was the Alburtis Rod and Gun Club, 
Inc. who posted safety placards throughout 
their rural sections, had printed 300 Safety 
Zone posters and distributed them to farmers 
and land owners. 

The Mifflin County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, besides distributing hunt safely posters 
throughout their district, made up a display 
in a vacant store window in Lewistown. This 
display consisted of a large poster depicting 
a hunter returning safely from a day’s suc- 
cessful hunting with a legal kill. This poster 
was supported by smaller ones showing what 
not to do while hunting. The window was 
trimmed with leaves, ground pine, pine cones 
and other natural trimmings, and in this 
setting a number of squirrels, pheasants and 
a bobcat were placed. Two spotlights were 
used at night to illuminate the exhibit and 
help to make it outstanding. A card prop- 
erly exposed to view explained, “This dis- 
play presented by the Mifflin County Sports- 
men’s Association in cooperation with Gov- 
ernor Martin’s Hunt Safely Week.” The 
window attracted much attention and favor- 
able comment. 

The Cambria County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion conducted a hunt safely essay contest 


(Continued on page 32) 
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FOXHUNTING IN CHESTER COUNTY 


of time before hounds were put on the line. 
While occasional “drop hunts” may still oc- 
cur, the great majority of foxhunters today 
prefer to “draw” the country with the pack 
until a fox is found. This some times entails 
working up to the fox on the cold line 
travelled by him during the night or early 
morning hours. Such a find gives lovers 
of hound work an opportunity to watch the 
hounds as they puzzle out the intricacies of 
the line and to listen to the voices of the 
hounds from the first uncertain whimper to 
the authoritative notes of certainty swelling 
into a triumphant crashing chorus as a hotter 
scent tells the pack that a fox is indeed 
afoot, and not so far ahead at that! 

A fox when found may stay above ground 
for several hours on those frequent days 
when scenting conditions are unfavorable 
and he well knows that he has no great 
cause of worry from the pack. On other 
days, however, when the scenting condi- 
tions are such that hounds can really run, 
he does not dally, but takes “leg-bail for se- 
curity,” and usually makes for some friendly 
earth after a run of some twenty to forty 
minutes, 

One not well acquainted with foxhunting 
may wonder why so many hounds are used 
in the pursuit of a single fox, and perhaps 
feel inclined to criticize the sport on the 
ground that this is unfair to the quarry, 
and savors of mobbing. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. There are several 
reasons why a fairly large pack of hounds 
is desirable. First, in “drawing” open fields 
and especially in “drawing” large woodlands, 
it is obvious that a pack of hounds covering 
a fairly wide front is more likely to find a 
fox than would be the case if only a few 
hounds were used. Secondly, a pack of 
hounds running well together gives the 
“field” a definite objective to which to ride, 
and third and perhaps most important the 
volume of “music” given forth by a good 
pack is to.many the chief attraction of the 
sport and in addition is of the greatest value 
to the “field” in keeping contact with the 
pack, particularly in wooded or rolling 
~ eed where hounds frequently are out of 
sight. 

This cry of the pack, as a matter of fact, 
is an advantage to the fox. All huntsmen 
know that an experienced fox governs his 
pace according to the nearness and quality of 
the cry of the pack; he does not seek to 
outdistance it entirely, but realizes that his 
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safety is greater if he knows just where 
hounds are, and this he determines by ear. 
I believe most huntsmen will agree that, 


if they were to go out for the sole purpose 
of killing a fox, they would take only a very 
few hounds, and would prefer to be ac- 
companied only by one or two active 
whippers-in as a large “field” of horsemen, 
more often than not, works to the advantage 
of the fox rather than the reverse. Only 
too often the “field” in their eagerness will 
by overriding cause the pack to overrun the 
line, or some horsemen may cross the line 
of the fox, thus destroying the scent or turn 
a fox back into cover, or halloo the pack 
on to the line of a fresh fox. 


After all, a single hound can kill a fox 
if he can catch him. This, however, would 
involve something of a fight, whereas the 
death of a fox that may be caught by a pack 
is instantaneous. 

A pack of hounds is really a primitive 
“weapon” against which to pit the speed 
and cunning of a fox, and may rather be 
compared to hunting game with bow and 
arrow as compared with a rifle or a shot- 
gun. 

Those of us who are gunners may fancy 
that we are hunting alone, and that the game, 
be it deer, pheasant or rabbit, has only to 
contend with us; but really we are not 
alone, for behind us though unseen stand 
all of the skilled machinists, chemists and 
designers who have created the modern 
firearm which we carry and the shell that 
we slip into its breech. 
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Foxhunting is a‘sport that may be en- 
joyed alike by young and old, rich and poor. 
An old man on a young horse may well see 
as much of the day’s sport as his younger 
companions, while a farmer lad mounted 
on an elderly mule has, by reason of the 
knowledge of the country possessed jointly 
by rider and mount, been known to stay 
closer to hounds in a twisting run than have 
many of his fellow sportsmen mounted on 
top-notch thoroughbred hunters. i 

The sport, too, has a large number of de- 
votees who may never attempt to follow the 
hounds either afoot or on horseback, but 
who get no small measure of enjoyment in 
hearing the cry of hounds as the pack passes 
near their homes or field of work. They 
enjoy seeing the pack, watching the horse- 
men and horsewomen crossing the country, 
and perhaps get a glimpse of the fox him- 
self as he slips from one cover to another. 

Through foxhunting many of its exponents 
acquire no little skill in the art of orienting 
themselves to a country, which, combined 
with the degree of horsemanship that this 
sport imparts and the knowledge of where 
it is possible for a horse and rider to go, 
constitutes an excellent preparation for serv- 
ice in the cavalry. Indeed, during the pres- 
ent emergency there are a_ considerable 
number of men in that branch of the serv- 
ice whose experience in the hunting field 
has been of no small value to them in their 
army profession. When they get leave of 
absence during the foxhunting season their 
first thought is a day with hounds, and a 
goodly number of service men are fre- 
quently to be seen among the “field” with 
many packs in Chester County and else- 
where, 

This brings to mind the experiences of 
an Englishman who until recently acted as 
huntsman of a pack of foxhounds in Chester 
County. Before coming to America, he had 
served several seasons as whipper-in to a 
well known pack in England. During the 
first World War he served as sergeant in a 
regiment of horse artillery which formed 
part of the forces of General Allenby in the 
campaign against the Turks in Palestine. 
Most of the men in his battalion had been 
recruited in the cities, and it was found 
difficult to select men able to act as mounted 
scouts, able to go forward, locate a battery 
position, return and guide the battery back 
to it. The former whipper-in, however, was 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Annual Conference of the Izaak Walton League 


that progress was being made in our efforts 
to use highway fills as dambreasts for the 
creation of numerous smal] dams throughout 
the State, although much work is still 
ahead before this plan can be brought to 
fruition. The Resolution concerning the area 
below the Tionesta Dam was carried out, 
with satisfactory results. The Resolution 
concerning a tax on coal was held in abey- 
ance for the time being, followirig a recom- 
mendation from National Headquarters. As 
a result of a Resolution adopted by the 
League in 1944, there was created the Penn- 
sylvania Conservation Committee, consisting 
of the Izaak Walton League and 21 other 
Conservation Organizations throughout the 
State. This Organization, which performed 
yeoman service during the Legislative Ses- 
sion, was headed by 2 League members, 
Judge Grover C. Ladner, General Chairman, 
and E. M. Swanger, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Resolution referring to 
the use of noncombustible cigarette butts was 
not acted upon, due to the scarcity of 
cigarettes during the war period. However, 
this Resolution will be brought up for con- 
firmation later in the day. “The League”, 
said Mr. Coffman, “was helpful in the passage 
of the Brunner Bill. The League, too, spon- 
sored House Resolution No. 40, providing 
for the investigation of. the functions of the 
Fish and Game Departments.” Mr. Coffman 
announced that new Resolutions would be 
presented toward the close of the afternoon 
session. 

A report on conservation education and 
publicity was presented by W. J. Meyers, 
Chairman of that division. Mr. Meyers said, 
“The Pennsylvania Division of the League 
did an outstanding job in the field of Con- 
servation Education during the past year.” 
As proof of the above assertion, he dis- 
tributed mimeographed copies of a report 
outlining the activities of the Division. The 
list of books and pamphlets sent out is a 
veritable “Who’s Who?” of conservation 
literature, and the report was received with 
enthusiasm by the Waltonians present, many 
of whom took copies along for future ref- 
erence. 

President Paul Clement stated “Penn- 
Sylvania’s membership has increased 50% 
in the last 2 years.” This healthy growth 
is reflected throughout the country, with 
the result that whereas when Mr. Clement 
went into office the League’s Bank bal- 
ance was in the “red,” it is now in the 
“black”! Mr. Clement attributed the success 
of the League’s membership campaign to 
the successful application of the slogan: 
“Selling is believing something and convinc- 
ing others”. 

New Chapters were formed during the 
year at Franklin and Hyndman and there are 
good prospects for one at Warren. 


Chairmen of the various districts include: 
No. 1, “Ted” Williamson; No. 2, A. L. Lash- 
ley; No. 3, C. W. Ward; No. 4, G. R. Suiters; 
No. 5, Hope Larish; and No. 6, Russell Mel- 
ton 


Chapter Forum 


The John Harris Chapter, Harrisburg, re- 
ported a membership of 48. This group acted 
as host to the conference and did a swell 
job of it. 


Mr. Foley of the Connellsville chapter 


reported an active publicity program and a 
membership of 75. 

Armar Bordner, President of the Lebanon 
County Chapter, reported much publicity 
during the past year, especially during the 
fight for the Brunner Bill. He mentioned 
too, that a Conservation Program had been 
put on in all high schools in Lebanon County, 
giving each boy a tree and a copy of the 
booklet entitled “Poverty or Conservation, 
Your National Problem” by J. N. Darling. 
A program at present being inaugurated has 
as its goal the creation of Living Memorials 
in the form of a suitable tree for every soldier 
whose life was lost in Lebanon County. The 
Lebanon County Chapter, too, is inaugurat- 
ing a Soil Conservation Program, to be held 
in connection with the other Conservation 
Organizations in the County. 

John Newcombe, reporting for the Hunt- 
ingdon Chapter, stressed the opposition of 
the Organization to the erection of a dam on 


the Raystown branch of the Juniata. This. 


dam, which was to cost in the neighborhood 
of $2,500,000 and which was to be another one 
of the “multiple purpose dams”, was opposed 
as being neither desirable nor necessary. 
As a result of the Chapter’s action, the 
matter lies dormant for the present. Also 





as a result of Chapter activities the City of 
Huntingdon and surrounding communities 
are now engaged in planning a sewage dis- 
posal system. They were instrumental, too, 
in remedying two cases of stream pollution 
in Huntingdon County and have done con- 
siderable educational work in distributing 
various literature to the State Division mem- 
bership. They are also inaugurating a tree 
planting program as a project for the coming 
spring. 

“Ted” Williamson reported for the Oil City 
Chapter, now having a membership of 200. 
Following is a list of their accomplishments 
during the past year: 

1 Stocked several thousand fish, secured 
from Federal Hatcheries. 

2 Built rifle range, which was turned over 
to the Home Guards during the War. Or- 
tervals. 

3 Created a park of 60 acres, devoting 3 
acres to the Boy Scouts and 3 acres to the 
Girl Scouts for their outdoor activities. 
ganized a rifle team, giving instructions in 
careful handling of fire-arms at regular in- 

4 Reprinted 3,000 copies of the seasons 
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and bag limits on game, as soon as they were 
released by the Game Commission, and dis- 
tributed them to interested persons. 

5 Contacted their Congressmen in support 
of desirable legislation. 

6 Planted 15,000 trees in their parks to be 
developed as refuges. 

7 Planned to systematically harvest and 
sell Christmas trees so as to prevent the 
abuse which creeps into promiscuous cutting 
by mercenary agents. 

Frank Thomas, representing the Philadel- 
phia Chapter, mentioned the origin of the 
Schuylkill River Valley Restoration Associa- 
tion as being one of the off-springs of the 
Philadelphia Chapter. He mentioned, too, 
that his local organization had been instru- 
mental in stopping the pollution of their fine 
trout stream. He urged the support of the 
Mundt and Meyers Bills in Washington, Mr, 
Thomas was very much interested in the 
report of the Oil City Chapter having to do 
with the aid given to Boy Scouts, and was 
enthusiastic about this approach. Following 
his report, President Shilling interjected a 
few pertinent remarks concerning the con- 
servation of human life, particularly that of 
the youth of our country. 

Mr. Perry, reporting for the Pittsburgh 
Chapter,. announced a three-point program 
for his organization: 

1 More members; 

2 Control of Acid Mine Drainage; 

3 Sewage Disposal for Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. He announced the appointment of 
Dr. I. H. Alexander, City Health Director, 
Pittsburgh, as a Committee of one to follow 
through on abatement of pollution. A joint 
authority seems to be in prospect for Pitts- 
burgh and surrounding Boroughs in Alle- 
gheny County. 

Berks County Chapter was represented by 
Mr. Marburger. He gave an outline of the 
manner in which the Berks County Chapter 
functions, as follows: 

1. Outline of Business 

A. Functions of Committees 
1. Woods—Plant Trees 
2. Waters—Stock Fish 
3. Wildlife—Co-operate with Game 
Commission 
4, Education: 
a. Radio Programs 
b. Essays and Poster Contests 
5. Program—Arrange monthly meet- 
ing 
6. Publicity: 
a. Monthly Bulletin 
b. Newspaper and Radio Publicity. 
2. Other Club Activities 
“Farmers Nights”, “Corn Husking Bees”, 
“Clam Bakes”, Hikes, and Ladies Nights. 

As a result of these activities, Mr. Mar- 
burger reported that their average monthly 
attendance at regular meetings ranges from 
75 to 130 members. 

Mr, Knight Mead, reporting for the Union- 
town Chapter, reiterated their interest in 
Conservation Education, and stated that their 
membership now is up to the full 100 allowed 
under their By-Laws. 

Mr. Elmer W. March, reporting for the York 
Chapter, commented on their membership, 
now standing at 300 with a sizeable waiting 
list. “All members”, he said, “are placed om 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


THE DEARTH OF SMALL GAME 


By L. D. Reddinger, editor “In and Off The 
Trail’? Outdoor Column of the Brockway Record 


a there is a decided scarcity of small 
game, particularly rabbits and grouse, 
cannot be denied by even the most opti- 
mistic hunter. Thousands of shotgun en- 
thusiasts are returning home daily with 
empty game bags after hours of tireless 
searching. Areas that have, in past years, 
produced large quantities of furred and 
feathered game have yielded negligible num- 
bers this season. 

It is most unfortunate that such a con- 
dition be encountered at a time when many 
returning servicemen expect to take down 
their beloved scatter gun and hie themselves 
into the woodlands for some enjoyable peace- 
time shooting. It is even more unfortunate 
when they return from the field after a days 
trek and report not a shot fired. Like the 
rest of us, they may want to know just what 
in H—— happened to all the game around 
here. 

Not so many years ago one could go out 
on the surrounding hills and bag the limit of 
bunnies without getting out of sight of town. 
Today on a five miles jaunt one may bag one 
or two—if he’s lucky. 

For the past several years we have wit- 
nessed a steady decline of rabbits, grouse 
and squirrels. We were at a loss to fully 
explain the decrease but many logical the- 
ories were advanced. Today we have learned 
that not one reason, but a combination of 
many is responsible for the game shortage. 
If it could be boiled down to only one 
reason, the answer would surely be that 
man has unbalanced the controls of nature. 

History, as found in early records tends 
to prove that all life, if unmanaged, seems 





to fluctuate between extremely high peaks 
of population on one hand and extreme 
scarcity on the other. When Wildlife failed, 
the Indian died of starvation and diseases 
associated with malnutrition. When game 
was at a population peak he prospered and 
was rich in life’s necessities, Records of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for over a century 
bear out such claims. 

Such fluctuations in a vast unpopulated 
wilderness were entirely due to Nature’s 
method of maintaining a balanced control. 
Game was not “harvested” as it is in areas 
inhabited by millions of sportsmen. The 
Indian killed off only a very small propor- 
tion of game birds and animals, only’ what 
he needed for food and clothing. Conse- 
quently thousands of animals had to be 
eliminated in order to keep a relatively stable 
population over an extended period of time. 
This was accomplished by nature in various 
ruthless ways. Disease accounted for thou- 
sands of animals. Countless numbers were 
killed by predators. Many more thousands 
just vanished in mysterious ways known only 
to Mother Nature herself. 

It is common knowledge that our own 
game shortage we have encountered so far 
this season is not due to mass migration or 
any mysterious motives. Most of the theories 
and arguments advanced by sportsmen for 
the scarcity are comparatively simple and 
logical. Foremost among several good 
reasons is the unusual number of predatory 
animals and birds of prey. Leading the list, 
according to most hunters, are foxes. Then 
comes the well known skunks, followed by 
the mink, weasel, hawks, owls and common 
crow. Another good bet not to be over- 
looked is the friendless stray house cat. 

During the winter and spring months the 
fox, without doubt kills no small amount of 
rabbits and grouse. The mink and weasel 
account for many more, The sharp-shinned, 
cooper’s and goshawk all prey on small game 
the year ’round. For the past three to five 
years the great horned owl has increased 
notably and the common crow is no slouch 
when it comes to destroying eggs or young. 

Another peeve, and a just one, is the 
woodchuck or ground hog. The latter name 
is well applied for he certainly is a hog, 
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destroying much of the food supply that 
would in normal years furnish the cotton- 
tail with provisions. In Pennsylvania the 
‘chuck is classed as game and is fully pro- 
tected by a closed season for nine months 
out of the year. This was brought about by 
the fact that the woodchuck is a _ great 
digger of dens. After the ’chuck has crawled 
in for hibernation, the rabbit is privileged 
to share the den for protection from storm 
and extreme cold. Since the woodchuck has 
greatly increased in population, dens have 
also increased in numbers, and, as any rabbit 
hunter will tell you, since the number of 
dens have increased the rabbits are depend- 
ing more and more on them for protection. 
With any woodchuck den handy, seven out 
of ten rabbits will bound into the nearest 
hole as soon as they are routed. If the 
cottontail is pursued by a dog, cat, hawk, 
owl, or fox the den affords ample protection. 
On the other hand, if his enemy is a mink 
or weasel, the den on which he depends for 
his very life becomes his own death-trap. 

The smaller animals can easily enter and 
kill the occupant. I believe many rabbits 
are killed in this way. If you do not agree, 
find a weasel or mink track in the snow, 
trail it for two hours and count the num- 
ber of holes he enters. 

If game is to be “harvested” each year in 
order to maintain a healthy supply, it seems 
no more than logical that our predators must 
also be held a reasonable level. If, as is 
believed, small game has hit a decided “low”, 
it should naturally follow that beasts and 
birds of prey should soon follow suit and a 
rapid decrease be noted in another season. 
They surely cannot exist in large numbers 
if the food they need is lacking. 





a committee. A questionnaire is sent to all 
members asking them in what they are 
interested, and in this way the committees 
are selected.” Attendance at York Chapter 
meetings averages from 75 to 150. Mr. March 
listed the following as main Chapter ac- 
tivities: 

1 Purchase of Waltonian acres, a property 
with several buildings suitable for a meeting 
place, _* 

2 Sponsorship of three fishing contests 
every year. 

3 Securing of 2200 day-old pheasant 
chicks of which 75% were raised to an age 
of 8 weeks, 

4 Two field trials every year. 

5 Selling of trees as living memorials to 
the highest bidders. Up to the present time 


they have derived an income of about $3,000 
by this method, the money so raised being 
put into the building fund. 

Donald Bierbach, representing the new 
Franklin County Chapter, reported a mem- 
bership of 75. He made the pertinent obser- 
vation that he felt the Franklin County 
Chapter had less money but more enthusiasm 
than any other Chapter in the State. With 
such enthusiasm, we can look for great things 
from this new Chapter. 

The Greene County Chapter was not repre- 
sented in person, but pledged their support 
to the activities of the State Division by 
letter, read at this point by President Shill- 
ing. Their activities during the past year 
were mostly devoted to an intensive pub- 
licity and educational program. 


Phil Platt, past President of the State Di- 
vision, now appealed for support of Federal 
Legislation now before the Congress. He 
mentioned HB519 by Mundt and SB535 by 
Meyer, as deserving support. He also urged 
opposition to HB4070 and SB1462. “The 
proper procedure”, said Mr. Platt, “is to write 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce in the Senate and the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in the House. These 
letters should then be followed up by cor- 
respondance with the Representatives of the 
local Districts.” 

President Emeritus John Deck gave a brief 
but inspiring resume of the ideals of the 
League, and expressed his delight with the 
manner in which the present administration 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Law Enforcement and General Field Administration Recommendations 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to the Commission By Its Employes and Others Interested, and Approved January 11, 1945) 


GENERAL POLICY 


Early History—The law establishing the Game Commission in Penn- 
sylvania was enacted in 1895, but the Commission did not begin to 
function until November 1896. The first appropriation of $800 became 
available in 1897. 

Until 1913 the Commission had to depend upon rather meager appro- 
priations from the Legislature. During this time the Game Law was 
enforced mainly by a few paid Game Protectors and special wardens, 
who received one-half the penalties collected as compensation for their 
services. After 1905 the State Police rendered assistance, and the few 
Refuge Keepers also did what they could in their Mmited field of work. 

In 1913 the hunter’s license system was established, substantially in- 
creasing the funds available for game protection. The Commission was 
then authorized to employ a total of 20 Game Protectors at $900 per 
annum, in addition to necessary Refuge Keepers. By December 1, 1914, 
there were 23 paid Game Protectors, 7 Refuge Keepers, and about 400 
Special Deputy Game Protectors. 

The objective was to increase the Game Protector force until there 
would be an officer for each county. In 1915, the total force had in- 
creased to less than 60, all of whom were directly responsible to the 
Chief Game Protector at Harrisburg, with one general Field Superintend- 
ent. From 1915 to 1924, Game Law enforcement was conducted principal- 
ly -— the basis of each officer confining his activities to a designated 
county. 


was created and nine such officers were appointed. Game Protectors 
were placed in immediate charge of the Supervisors, who in turn be- 
came responsible to the Chief of the Bureau of Protection, with head- 
quarters at Harrisburg. This same year, the position of ‘Assistant 
Game Protector” was created, and eight such Assistants were appointed 
throughout the State to function as assigned. 

In 1929, the number of field administrative divisions in the Common- 
wealth was reduced to seven, and field officers were equipped with 
uniforms for the first time. 

Training Program—To increase the efficiency of the field force, the 
Training School was established in 1932, operating for a six-weeks period 
each year as a “refresher’’ course for the regular field personnel. The 
Commission permanently established a Traini#g School in 1936, near 
Brockway, Jefferson County, from which three classes of student officers 
have been graduated to date. 

As the enforcement needs of the service expanded, the number of 
Assistant Game Protectors was increased and their title was changed 
from “Assistant Game Protector” to ‘Traveling Game Protector.” 

State Redistricted—On June 1, 1936 the protection force consisted 
of seven Division Supervisors, 66 District Game Protectors, 30 Traveling 
Game Protectors, and 44 Refuge Keepers. The “Group Management” 
plan for lands.-mdnagement was inaugurated in 1939. In the interest 
of more efficient law enforcement and general field administration, the 


By 1924 the protection force had increased to 64 officers and 32 Refuge 
That spring (effective 6/1/24) the Commission began selecting 
all officers by competitive mental and physical examinations. 
was divided for law enforcement purposes into nine districts. The 
(then called Traveling Protector) 


Keepers. 


position of 


“Division Supervisor” 


The State 


State was subdivided into 100 districts, effective June l, 
reducing and more nearly equalizing the areas assigned to each Game 
Protector and giving all officers (other than land management men) 
the same responsibilities. 
abolished and a total of 47 Land Management Groups authorized. 


1941, thus 


The position of Traveling Game Protector was 








A. LAW ENFORCEMENT AND 
GENERAL FIELD ADMIN- 
ISTRATION : 





1. Salaried Personnel 


Current Practices 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations 





Many salaried officers still serv- 
ing with U. S. Armed Forces. 
These are assigned to their 
former position on return to 
duty. 





Changes Made in Past Year 





June 1, 1945. The Common- 
wealth was again subdivided 
into 150 Districts. The title of 
Land Manager abolished and all 
functional activities combined 
in each District under one 
Officer regardless of the charac- 
ter of work performed. This 
change confines duties to 
smaller areas and produces 
greater efficiency. 





At the present time the Common- 
wealth is divided into 150 dis- 
tricts for law enforcement pur- 
poses, with a salaried officer nor- 
mally in charge of each, function- 
ing under the seven Field Divi- 
sion Supervisors, who are in 
charge of all administrative oper- 
ations throughout the respective 
Divisions. 


Recommend immediate planning 
to redistrict the Commonwealth 
into 150 districts. 

Note: Was done on June 1, 1945. 
Consider the immediate appoint- 
ment of an Assistant in the 
Division of Law Enforcement 
(or working immediately under 
the Assistant Director as head 
of the Bureau of Field Opera- 
tions) to coordinate all general 
field activities, with headquar- 
ters at a central point in the 
State. This officer would de- 
vote his entire time to the field, 
and later also would have under 
his direct control the squad of 
special law enforcement officers.* 








Consider the appointment of seven competent 
persons, selected on a competitive basis, as As- 
sistant Division Supervisors, with specialized 
training in law enforcement and other duties, 
to aid in the administrative functions and act 
for the Supervisor in his absence.* 


It may ultimately be found desirable to divide 
the Commonwealth between the East and West, 
without regard to Division lines, and provide a 
field coordinator in charge of Western Region, 
the other in charge of Eastern Region. 





* Already being done or approved for completion at an early 


date. 








2. Deputy Game Protectors 


Current Practices 





(Non-Salaried) 


Appointments are restricted to 
carefully selected persons, on an 
examination basis, to assist in 
law enforcement activities 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
Each Deputy Game Protector is 
under the immediate supervision 
of the District Game Protector of 
the district in which he resides. 
There are approximately 700 of 
these persons commissioned at 
the present time, which number 
for improvement of administra- 
tive purposes should be materially 
reduced. 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 





None. 





(a) Uniforms 





The Commission at the present 
time supplies certain uniform 
equipment for its salaried field 
personnel and utilizes surplus 
garments for Deputy Game Pro- 
tector use. 


None. 








Future Program Recommendations 





Following the inauguration of the new districts, 
establish reasonable quotas of Deputy Game 
Protectors who will be required to pass a more 
comprehensive examination before appointment. 


Inaugurate a training plan for Deputy Game 
Protectors under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent of Training, either at the School or 
in the several Divisions, offering training and 
study of the Game and Fish laws, legal prac- 
tices and procedures, and public relations. Com- 
pensate them for the days devoted to such 
training programs, including travel and sub- 
sistence expenses. 


Establish liberal budgetary allowances for use 
by District Game Protectors in the employment 
of Deputy Protectors as needed. These allow- 
ances to become effective June 1 and extend 
to May 31 of the year following, with unre- 
stricted use (within the budget allowance) 
throughout the entire period. 





It is recommended the Commission be more 
liberal in the furnishing of uniform equipment, 
and provide additional items, such as shoes, 
hose, etc. 


(Continued on next Page) 





SEASONS ON FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Special Notice 
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B. PREDATOR CONTROL 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 





Current Practices 


Immediate 
Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations 





Utilization of Commission em- 
ployes, supplemented by the use 
of other experts not in our per- 
manent service, in the training 
of salaried field personnel and 
others in control methods. 


Encourage the use of dogs to in- 
crease interest in fox hunting. 


Expand and continue present 
efforts, until after the war. 


A long-term program’ of predator control is 
recommended, following the war, designed to 
depopulate predators to desirable levels. This 
objective to be gained through the appointment 
of a full-time Predator Specialist who will assist 
in instruction and demonstrations coordinating 
all elements with predator problems. 

Develop an educational bulletin on Predator 
Control, pictorially illustrated, and to include 
the handling and care of pelts, stressing the 
economic values. 

Continue to pay bounties as at present until an 
equally, or more, effective plan is devised.* 








C. ISSUANCE OF PERMITS 


Handling of 16 classifications of 
special permits, involving ap- 
proximately 1039 permits annual- 
ly. Field and office investigations 
are involved. 


None. The entire system for 
the handling of applications, 
field investigations, reports and 
renewals has recently been re- 
vamped and will be in full ef- 
fect when all forms have been 
received from the printers. 


None. 








D. REFEREE HEARINGS, ETC. 


The Chief of the Division of 
Law Enforcement now handles all 
referee hearings in shooting cases, 
as well as numerous special in- 
vestigations of a technical or con- 


None. 





fidential character. 


It is proposed to develop the necessary training 
and skill among Supervisors or other Assistants 
so that the Referee Hearing load may be dis- 
tributed in the future, and all persons re- 
sponsible for careless handling of firearms cited 
to appear before a designated referee. 








E. PERMANENT REGISTRATION 


OF HUNTERS None, 





registration plan. 
amendment of law.) 





Adopt and promote permanent 
(Requires 





Place into practice the permanent registration 
plan in accordance with separate outline sub- 
mitted to all Commissioners. 





THE 20TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


is carrying on the work which he fostered 
during his term of office. 

Phil Platt made a plea to revive the matter 
of 50c increase in the Fishing License, and 
urged that the matter be brought up again 
at the next convention of the League. 

Mr. Blackburn, reporting for the Bedford 
Chapter, stressed their interest. in three main 
projects: 

1, Educational Program 

2. Increase of Membership 

3. Plans for a Recreational Area 

The annual banquet was held at noon of 
the 28th, the special guest of the occasion 
being “Philip”, a young lad of about 13. 
In an impassioned plea, President Shilling 
asked all present to preserve for Philip, per- 
sonifying as he did the young of America, 
all the splendid outdoors which we of the 
older generation has enjoyed so fully. 

Mr. J. Harold Coffman, Chairman of the 
Resolutions. Committee, presented the fol- 
lowing Resolutions: 

1.“The Huntingdon County Chapter, 
Izaak Walton League of America, recom- 
mends to the Pennsylvania Division, Izaak 
Walton League of America, assembled in 
annual meeting at Harrisburg, October 27- 
28, 1945, the appointment, by the President 
of the Division, of a committee to study the 
advisability of a move to control the cutting 
of timber in Pennsylvania by State Law, 
with particular consideration to the prob- 
lems of control over privately owned wood- 
lands. Said committee to be directed and 
empowered to draw up a Bill incorporating 
measures of control deemed necessary by the 
committee, and further, that said committee 
be required to submit the proposed Legisla- 
tion to the next annual meeting of the Di- 
vision.” RESOLUTION ADOPTED 

2. Whereas, studies.made by the Bureau 
of Standards concerning cigarettes disclose 
that 54,000 cigarettes are thrown away every 
second at an average length of 1% inches, 
which stumps take from eight and a half to 
twelve minutes to burn out, and tests show 


under favorable conditions that nineteen 
out of twenty (tests) butts set fires on 
Deuglas fir duff in Washington, and, 

Whereas, Under such circumstances it 
must be clear that free-burning cigarettes 
may be and most likely are a prolific source 
of forest fire, 

Be It Resolved, That the Pennsylvania 
State Division of the Izaak Walton League 
of America authorize its President to ap- 
point a committee with power to investigate 
the subject further, and if deemed advisable, 
to form a larger committee with representa- 
tives of other conservation groups and sports- 
men’s organizations of Pennsylvania, with 
the view of contacting the cigarette manu- 





John Keffer of Monacy, with buck killed in 
McKean County near Port Allegany. It weighed 
171 Ibs. dressed and had a 20-inch spread. 


(Continued from page 27) 


facturers and requesting that they manu- 
facture a cigarette without the present free- 
burning qualities, or with a non-combustible 
butt which will put the cigarette out when 
it is two-thirds consumed. RESOLUTION 


REAFFIRMED 


3. WHEREAS, The State Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America was con- 
fronted with six very important Resolutions, 
approved October 14, 1944, as well as, the 
great mass of Legislation requiring immedi- 
ate effort in support or opposition thereof, 
most important of which was House Bill No. 
1, and, 

WHEREAS, pressing need for conservation 
education, especially, in the ranks of youth, 
required extensive study and a program of 
action, and, 

WHEREAS, the execution of so vast an 
assignment, after Convention time, fell upon 
the shoulders of a few in executive capacity, 
and, 

WHEREAS, the accomplishment of any one 
of these would have constituted a major 
victory in our conservation program, and, 

WHEREAS, this Division is fortunate to 
have been favored with the calibre of lead- 
ership necessary to carry forward that pro- 
gram such as was displayed by those in 
authority, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That 
this Convention held in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania October 28, 1945 recognize and ex- 
tend sincere gratitude for the untiring efforts 
of these men in behalf of Division objectives. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED 

Officers elected for 1946 include Howard 
Shilling, Huntingdon, President; Wendell A. 
Stone, Uniontown, Ist Vice-President; T. E. 
Williamson, Oil City, 2nd Vice-President; 
G. E. Suiters, Everett, 3rd Vice-President; 
and G. F. McConnell, Stewartstown, Treas- 
urer. President Shilling appointed E. M. 
Swanger, Lebanon, as Secretary. 

Directors include: C. F. Glessner, Harris- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Small game season this year was the 
worst in years. Rabbits, quail and ringnecks 
were: all scarce due to the bad weather last 
winter and the increase in foxes. Where 
foxes are plentiful there just aren’t any 
rabbits. 





“Bear season can be considered quite suc- 
cessful. Probably 65 bears were taken in 
the division. More would have been killed 
if the recent cold snap had not inspired 
many of them to go into hibernation.”—Field 
Division Supervisor Hayes T. Englert, Oil 
City, November 1945. 


“The hunting season just past, I believe, 
struck an all-time low in the amount of 
game killed. Squirrels were the only ani- 
mals to hold their own. In fact I think we 
might have had a few more squirrels than 
normally. This could have been due to a 
good acorn crop in some sections.”—Game 
Protector Clyde E. Laubach, Clearfield, No- 
vember 1945. 





“The kill of small game in this section 
was extremely light. Very few of the 
hunters reported they had found game plen- 
tiful, although some very good season bags 
were reported. Grouse were hard to find 
according to reports of all hunters, but I 
fee] there are more birds now than at the 
close of the season in 1944.”—Game Protec- 
tor L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, November 
1945. 





“We seemed to have more ringnecks in 
the district prior to the opening of the 
season than have been seen during the past 
several years. On the first day of the season 
we had a large influx of hunters from all 
over the state and many hundreds of birds 
were shot. After that there were not so 
many hunters and the birds seemed to have 
vanished.”—-Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland, November 1945. 





The Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America has chalked up a 
50% gain in membership despite the trying 
times of war. Three new chapters have been 
organized. National has shown a big in- 
crease with more states coming into the fold. 
Waltonism has proven itself the nation’s 
leader in unselfish service to preserve a 
glorious outdoor heritage. 


“We had few hunters in the district due to 
scarcity of game. Many hunters have re- 
ported the game fairly abundant in outlying 
districts. The Lake is producing some fair 
duck shooting. The bad weather should bring 
in a lot more ducks and improve the hunt- 
ing.”—Game Protector Clifford L. Ruth, Wes- 
leyville, November 1945. 


“This was the most unusual hunting season 
I have experienced in this county. On the 
first day, as well as the second and third 
days, there were few hunters in the field. 
November 10 and Thanksgiving Day were 
big days. Many hunters complained about 
the scarcity of small game. However, I be- 
lieve that many hunters passed up a lot of 
game in the unusually heavy weed crop and 
other good cover. 

“Quail were not as plentiful as they were 
a year ago. Foxes seemed abundant in all 
sections of the county. Gray foxes are defi- 
nitely on the increase. 

“There were 13 deer killed by cars on high- 
ways in this county from October 15 to the 
end of November. Most of them were bucks. 

I observed about 15,000 to 20,000 black- 
birds on November 26. I also saw some nice 
grouse on Game Lands No. 43. One killed 
there weighed 2 pounds.”—Game Protector 
Peter J. Filkosky, Kennett Square, Novem- 
ber 1945. 


“Hunting fell off considerably after the 
first day, probably because of bad weather. 
I believe this will be the first time in the 
history of hunting in this section that the 
total fox kill will exceed the rabbit kill. 
Trappers and dog owners have made heavy 
inroads on the fox population. 

“The raccoon kill both among hunters and 
trappers will be large. The majority of rac- 
coons have been large ones averaging around 
15 pounds. I know of a number of 22 and 
24 pound raccoons that have been taken. 

“The deer season should be a good one 
with plenty of nice bucks being reported in 
nearly all the townships in this district. At 
this writing we have about six inches of 
snow.”—Game Protector Fred Fisher, Mont- 
rose, November 1945. 





“There were fewer hunters out during the 
small game season than at any time in my 
experience, and small game was scarce. Con- 
sequently the kill was very light and the 
hunters dissatisfied and full of complaints.”— 
Game Protector W. C. Ackey, Weatherly, 
November 1945, 





JANUARY 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Large numbers of foxes were killed dur- 
ing the small game season and many of them 
were not probated for bounty. 

“I have talked with two hunters who shot 
squirrels down from trees and then had 
them stolen by foxes. It seems that the 
foxes are getting tired of doing their own 
hunting so they wait for a hunter to shoot 
a squirrel, then they grab and make off 
with the game. 





Although the hunters have complained 
about the shortage of rabbits and ringnecks, 
I believe that the average hunter has found 
plenty of game if he really gets out and 
hunts. This is proven by the poll of hunters. 
Several I have checked have killed the limit 
of rabbits, and at the same time they com- 
plain about the shortage.”—-Game Protector 
Carl C. Stainbrook, Washington, November 
1945. 


——_—___— 


“The 1945 hunting season certainly will go 
down in history as very peculiar in many 
ways. With the exception of the first day, 
hunters were very limited. On the first, 
second and third Saturdays weather condi- 
tions kept most of the hunters under cover. 
Saturday usually is our big hunting day. 
Some state the ringnecks fair in places. Rab- 
bits in most sections are reported scarce. 
Quite a few quail were seen but hunters did 
not shoot them. Squirrels, in the few squir- 
rel sections we have, were plentiful.”—Game 
Protector Ralph A. Liphart, Homestead, No- 
vember 1945, 





“The first day of the small game season 
Acting Division Supervisor John Slautter- 
back and I arrived at Mr. Al Clark’s farm at 
8:50. At 9 a. m. the shooting started. Mr. 
Clark has about 10 acres in corn and when 
the hunters came up through this field, about 
150 ringneck pheasants flew up from among 
the corn and went into a small refuge nearby. 
We did not see all of the birds that came out 
of the field.".—Game Protector William G. 
Matthews, Rector, November 1945. 





“Although most of the hunters are com- 
plaining about the scarcity of game, every- 
one seems to have killed his fair share 
rabbits, squirrels and ringnecks, The aver- 
age for the twenty-two hunters checked No- 
vember 16 was 10.2 pieces of game pe 
hunter.”—Game Protector Millard M. Crooks, 
Somerset, November 1945, 
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JULIA TAKES OVER 


couple of slats and then carefully turned 
the crate over on its side. Julia rolled out, 
rudely awakened from blissful slumber. 

If nothing else the tribe of Mephitis is 
adaptable to all situations and Julia was no 
exception, for even as the man looked on, 
she rolled to her feet and let go both 
barrels. Even when shooting from the hip, 
as it were, her accuracy was faultless. 

With a howl of chagrin the thoroughly 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Small game in this district is scarce, 
especially rabbits. Pheasants are scarce but 
I believe a fair supply of seed stock is left 
as they have excellent hiding places in the 
thick swamps. The hunters and dogs are 
unable to get in to them to shoot them. 
Foxes seem numerous as in most other dis- 
tricts..-Game Protector William R. Over- 
turf, New Castle, November 1945. 





“The small game season was disappointing 
to a number of hunters as small game was 
very scarce and the kill was light, except for 
squirrels and raccoons. A number of hunters 
reported killing both red and gray foxes 
while hunting for small game.”—Game Pro- 
tector W. J. Brion, Kittanning, November 
1945, 


“Small game seemed to_be spotty although 
the animals I checked all seemed in good 
condition. Hunters killed a large number of 
foxes while hunting. I do not know of a 
single quail being killed this season.”—-Game 
Protector E. J. Turner, York, November 
1945. 


“On November 14, while patrolling with 
Fish Warden Carl Wertz, I saw about 500 
whistling swans flying around a small dam 
in Gallitzin Township. At the time there 
were also about 150 swans already on the 
water.”—Game Protector Nicholas M. Ruha, 
Ebensburg, November 1945. 





“On opening day of small game season only 
a fair amount of hunters were out and the 
kill was light. Eight gray foxes were re- 
ported killed the first day."—Game Protector 
— W. Catherman, Indiana, November 

5. 





“Small game as a whole over the division 
was rather scarce this year. The best kill 
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(Continued from page 5) 


aroused Mr. Stewart lifted his gun, took 
quick aim at Julia’s retreating form and 
pulled the trigger. Net results: A loud click 
and a thin wisp of blue-gray smoke curling 
from the arm’s nipple. And before another 
cap could be inserted into place Julia had 
disappeared into an old groundhog hole to 
resume, it is presumed, her rudely inter- 
rupted nap. 


in small game will probably be the wild 
turkey. 

“Food conditions are not good, as prac- 
tically all the nut bearing trees were frozen 
out during the spring. If we have deep 
snow this winter it will be necessary to do 
considerable feeding.”—Field Division Su- 
pervisor William J. Davis, Huntingdon, No- 
vember 1945, 


“Squirrels and raccoons were abundant, 
rabbits spotty, pheasants scarce and deer 
plentiful all over the district. Reasons given 
by the hunters for the scarcity of game were 
the usual ones—the severe weather last win- 
ter, a wet spring, an abundance of predators 
and little or no stocking.”"—Game Protector 
Clair W. Dinger, Albion, November 1945. 


“Pheasants, quail and rabbits were some- 
what scarce. Squirrels were more abundant 
than last year, and the hunters made some 
good: kills. The ruffed grouse continues to 
be scarce in most sections despite the abund- 
ance of food, such as wintergreen berries and 
wild grapes. 

“The bear season was better than expected 
for the amount of hunters in the woods. 
Four bears were killed in the district. There 
were more hunters in the field than last 
season, but not enough to keep the bears 
moving or the kill would have been much 
larger. 

“The deer season should be good. Bear 
hunters reported seeing a lot of deer with 
large antlers and also reported that the deer 
are larger than in past years. From all re- 
ports the field should be larger than in previ- 
ous years, as everyone is talking of going 
deer hunting. A good kill this season may 
ease the complaints about the scarcity of 
small game.”—Game Protector Floyd A. Beck, 
Venus, November 1945, 


“Received more complaints from hunters 
on the scarcity of*small game than I ever 
received before. The bag of small game was 
light through Jefferson County compared 
with past years. The first few days there 
were quite a number of hunters afield, but 
towards the latter part of the season hunters 
were quite scarce. 

“Bear season was very successful in Jeffer- 
son County, the kill being the largest that I 
have ever known. There were about one- 
fourth more bear hunters afield the first day 
this year than last, and all bears were killed 
the first day except three or four.”—Game 
Protector Lester J. Haney, Brookville, No- 
vember 1945. 
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“The duck hunting in the Pymatuning area 


was a little above normal this fall. The 
Blair Bridge section of the refuge was 
hunted very hard and consistently. More 


Canada geese were killed this year than ever 
before. The Conneaut marsh had more 
duck shooting than it has had for several 
years because of the excessive rainfall and 
the flooded condition of the marsh area. 
Very few ducks were killed on grain fields 
this year as they did not seem to come to 
these fields to feed, proving that they prefer 
the feed found in the marsh if it is ob- 
tainable. 

“There was an unusually large migration 
of whistling swans this year. On one oc- 
casion for six straight days the swans 
came over by the thousands all day long. 
In the late afternoon and evening the flocks 
would stop in the refuge for the night. For 
those seven nights there were thousands ‘of 
the big white handsome birds in the remote 
sections and their constant gabbling made 
quite a din that could be heard almost any- 
where in the refuge area. There were other 
days that the swans came in in great num- 
bers and the last of the month we had a flock 
that stayed just back of Ford Island for 
four days. There were about 75 birds in 
this flock. It seems that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service will soon have a major problem 
if these birds continue to increase as they 
have in the last few years. 

“We were able to collect an immature blue 
goose this month for the museum. This 
goose seemed lost from its migrating flock 
and stayed and fed on one of our wheat 
fields near the lake for four days.”—Game 
Protector Raymond Sickles, Linesville, No- 
vember 1945, we 

“We had less small game killed in Mifflin 
County than for many years, but the sports- 
men did very little complaining. There isn’t 
much game food. The sale of hunting li- 
censes is far ahead of last year.”—-Game Pro- 
tector Ralph E. McCoy, Lewistown, No- 
vember 1945. 


FOXHUNTING IN CHESTER CO. 
(Continued from page 25) 

able to carry out such missions with little 

difficulty, and earned his chevrons through 

repeated action of this kind. 

One day a visitor to the kennels in Chester 
County where the sergeant was serving as 
huntsman asked him to describe his most 
stirring experience in the Palestine cam- 
paign. He replied without hesitation: “Why, 
one day I was doing a bit of scouting among 
the sand dunes of the desert between our 
lines and the Turkish position when, all of a 
sudden, the most beautiful red fox you ever 
saw jumped up right in front of me!” 
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CLUB NOTES 


(Continued from page 19) 


Chester County Rod and Gun Club will 
soon again list trapshooting as one of their 
top sports. 

It is expected that the traps will be erected 
within two months. Clay pigeons will be 
shot over a new range. Trapshooting was 
tremendously popular with the club before 
the war and is expected to gain new heights 
of popularity in the near future. 


IS THE PEN MIGHTIER? 
(Continued from page 24) 


in the county schools. Sixty dollars was 
offered in prizes of $30, $20 and $10 for the 
three best essays. The Association provided 
$30 and Joseph Shreave, Dr. Robert Koehler 
and Pres. Charles Allen each donated $10. 

The winners were: first, Richard M. Ott, 
Johnstown; second, Sidney Lee Brazil, Hast- 
ings; and third, William Kodrowsky, Johns- 
town. 

In his essay the first prize winner pointed 
out that the main cause of accidents is pure 
carelessness on the part of the hunter. He 
said that carrying loaded guns in automobiles 
and loading guns in groups with muzzles 
pointed toward others are among the main 
reasons for death and injury while hunting. 

The Big Spring Fish and Game Association 
of Newville distributed safety posters. Mr. 
George Rearick of the association addressed 
the Junior Sports Club of Newville on the 
subject “Handling Firearms Safely,” and C. 
F. Beckner, Secretary of the Association 
addressed the high school assembly in con- 
junction with a hunt safely skit which was 
=" by members of the Junior Sports 
Club. 

Placards reading “Don’t Shoot Quail” and 
“Keep Off the Newly Planted Wheat” were 
distributed to farmers and landowners by the 
Littlestown Fish and Game Association. 

The Ravers Gap Sportsmen’s Association 
piaced an exhibit at the local farm show. 
Large posters were placed in conspicuous 
places and small folders were distributed 
among the crowd. 

Safety posters and pamphlets containing the 
“Ten Commandments of Safety” were dis- 
tributed to schools, hardware stores and gas 
Stations by the Wayne County Sportsmen’s 
Association. This organization also presented 
a subscription to Game News to each high 
school in the county. 

The club also financed the advertisement 
of the “Ten Commandments of Safety” in 
two Wayne County newspapers. 

The Commission heartily appreciates the 
efforts of these various sportsmen’s groups 
for their wholehearted cooperation in helping 
to educate the public to the importance of 
safety and to make hunters and youth groups 
accident conscious. 

As we hear from other clubs, we will re- 
port what they have done to help put over 
this vitally important project. 


BACK ISSUES NEEDED 


Back numbers of GAME News, no matter 
how old, are badly needed to round out our 
files. At present we are anxious to secure 
extra copies of the July 1945 issue. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Shniggleheimer . . 
trying to sneak out to that Gun Club again!” 


. your husband’s 


THE 20TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 29) 


burg, Pa.; Oscar A. Becker, West Reading, 
Pa.; E. J. Leap, Hyndman, Pa.; J. H. Coff- 
man, York, Pa.; John J. Foley, Connellsville, 
Pa.; H. R. Johnson, Uniontown, Pa.; Robert 
E. Elliott, Franklin, Pa.; Hope Larish, Ben- 
ton, Pa.; Armor Bordner, Lebanon, Pa.; 
Frank I. Rutledge, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Allen 
Rehr, Oil City, Pa.; Frank Thomas, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





The Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League will honor its founder, Charley 
Hobson, at a testimonial and anniversary 
banquet on Tuesday, February 19, the 
date the club was organized 21 years ago. 
The League now includes 85 clubs of ap- 
proximately 11,000 members. 











DR. SUTTON ILL 


Dr. George M. Sutton, former Chief of the 
Division of Education and Research of the 
Commission and nationally known artist, 
author and lecturer, who left the service a 
number of years ago to become Curator of 
Birds at Cornell University, and who has 
been serving as a Major in the Army Air 
Forces for the past several years, has been 
confined to quarters for several months at 
405 Aurixa Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan. His 
many friends among the Commission and the 
sportsmen wish him a speedy and complete 
recovery. 


DR. APGAR IN TEACHING POST 


Dr. Charles S. Apgar, Harrisburg R. D. 3, 
former wildlife photographer of the Division 
of Education and Research of the Commis- 


-sion, recently acquired a position on the 


faculty of Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., where he is Professor of Biology. 
He left the Commission’s service to carry on 
experimental research work at the Cornell 
University Morphologocial Station near 
Peekskill on the Hudson and at the con- 
clusion of that work, which lasted four years, 
became a civilian administrator at the 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation where 
he served until the war ended. 
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NERVES AND THE SHOTGUN 
(Continued from page 18) 


trol and he is ready to shoot, but he doesn’t 
give his nerves a chance to tighten nor 
his muscles to freeze. The repeated moving 
of the loosely-held gun insures muscular and 
nervous coordination when the bird gets up, 
and consequently he shoots straighter—and 
faster, 

Worry can cause you to miss and trying 
too hard can play hob with your shooting, 
Go into a shooting slump, miss and miss 
until it seems you never will connect again, 
Then, just when you’re on the verge of 
taking up golf and you’re dragging back to 
the car tired and dejected, with your mind 
a thousand miles from hunting, a bird 
flushes. When happens? Your gun comes 
up as smooth as the swing of a pendulum 
and stops him cold. 

The jinx is broken. You say to yourself, 
“I can hit ’em,” and you do! Your shooting 
slump is over—and it is over because you 
forgot to try hard. Your coordination was 
perfect. 

There’s a lot to know about shooting a 
shotgun, but any man with fair eyesight, an 
understanding of the fundamentals and good 
nervous reaction is a long way toward being 
a fine game shot. 


WHY OWN A BIRD DOG? 
(Continued from page 18) 


the process by which he possesses a fine, well 
trained dog is very slow and many times un- 
certain. Grouse, pheasant or quail hunting 
without a dog is just not bird hunting at all. 
At the present time any man who knows 
and loves bird shooting, if given a choice, 
would rather go into the autumn covers 
without his gun than without his dogs. Even 
in the market hunting days, which we would 
like to forget, the dog was a’‘very necessary 
part of his outfit. 

The past few years have seen the upland 
gunner become conscious of dog character. 
In the woods and fields the dog has become 
the hunter’s close associate and partner, pro- 
viding all the companionship that good men 
require. People fail to realize the feeling 
that exists between the man and his dog 
when they learn to hunt together. Even 
though a hunter has friends he dearly loves 
to be with and with whom he hunts with 
pride, he does not stay home on a clear crisp 
day for the lack of human companionship. 
Hunting with a good dog during the open 
season is the very essence of the fine sport 
and because the season lasts only a month 
many men continue to follow game with 
their dogs, freely contented to watch the 
work and continuous training with no sense 
oi loss because the gun is left at home. 

The growing interest in bird dogs must be 
regarded as beneficial to game conservation. 
The more attention given to owning better 
dogs the more interest is created to have 
more birds on which to work them, Then 
during open seasons a well trained dog forced 
to retrieve will almost entirely eliminate the 
leaving of dead or wounded game in the 
woods and fields. 

Write us of your dog problems and we 
shall make every effort possible to help you 
with them. 


The photos opposite were taken gr ey 2 ° 
— during the past deer season by W. 
Drake. 
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NOTICE 


TO READERS 


As of July 1, 1946, the subscription fee for Game 
News will be $1.00 for one year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years, for everyone, residents 
and non-residents, with a special group rate of $.50 
for all sportsmen’s organizations that wish to include 
the magazine as a part of their membership fees, 
provided such subscriptions are submitted in lots of 


ten or more. 


The purpose of the increased fee is to enable the 
Commission to provide better paper, better text, and 
better illustrations and more adequately sustain the 
magazine financially. You as a reader will benefit 
tremendously as a result, and we hope you will 


cooperate. 





